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Address to the Agricultural Society of Van Diemen’s Land, de« 
livered on the 13th August 1828. By Epwarp Foorp 
Brom.ey, Esq. President. 


[In onr last Number, we gave the Rules and Regulations of 
the Agricultural Society of New South Wales, instituted in 
July 1822, and expressed the satisfaction which it is so natu- 
ral to feel at the enterprise of our countrymen in so remote 
aregion. We have now to lay before our readers an ex- 
tract from the first Anniversary Address to that Society, 
containing some ill-judged reflections on the sister colony of 
Van Diemen’s Land, with the spirited Address of the Presi« 
dent of the Agricultural Society of the latter Island, in reply. 
This misunderstanding between the two infant establishments, 
which stand so much in need of one another’s aid, is much to 
be regretted. But, as the current of emigration now sets 
strongly for Van Diemen’s Land, it may be useful to know 
what objections have been made to that country, and how 
far they appear to be well founded. The Presidents of the 
two rival Societies are probably not the most impartial judges ; 
yet neither of them can be supposed capable of stating what 
is notoriously without any foundation. } 
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262 Address to the Agricultural Society Aug. 

Tue animadversions of the New South Wales President ap- 
peared in the Sydney Gazette of the 10th July 1823, in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

« There is now in the press the ‘ First Anniversary Address, 
by the President,’ to the Agricultural Society, which was read 
on Thursday last. When opportunity offers, we shall feel sin- 
cere pleasure in communicating to all our readers that satisfac- 
tion which now can be but partially experienced, by the inser- 
tion of the most prominent features of this most highly interest- 
ing Address. In the interim, that the mass of the public may 
not be entirely ignorant of a subject in which their best inter- 
ests are involved, we have thought proper to make the follow- 
ing selection :— 

‘© We have had the pleasure of welcoming many most re- 
spectable free settlers in the course of the past year; but I hope 
we shall receive twenty times the number next year. The fine 
settlements of Hunter’s River, Bathurst, Camden and Argyle, 
have been liberally thrown open by our local government; and 
I was happy (in looking at the map of Hunter’s River the other 
day) to see the whole banks, and even some of the back land, 
coloured with names. One of the most skilful and intelligent 
members of our general Committee, who has manufactured the 
best cheese yet seen in the colony, has removed his family to 
Bathurst.—Other respectable settlers are following his exam- 
ple; and I find we have increased the number of our subscrib- 
ers during the past year by twenty-one. We shall doubtless 
see many more free settlers in this country, now that the Par- 
liamentary emigration to the Cape of Good Hope has failed; 
as soon as our Commissioner of Inquiry’s Report has fixed the 
future policy and government of the colony, and when the ad- 
vantages which New South Wales possesses over Van Diemen’s 
Land come to be more universally and correctly known. We 
can have no ill-will to that dependency. On the contrary, we 
benefit by her prosperity. But it is important that emigrants, 
from so vast a distance as Great Britain, should not be ruined 
by disappointment. Of the superiority of New South Wales 
over Van Diemen’s Land, I am decidedly convinced, in some 
degree from personal observation, and much more from au- 
thentic information. But Van Diemen’s Land has gotten the 
name at home; and it always takes many years to put down 
false pretensions, and to make known true ones. The mistake 
is in some degree to be attributed to the printed books upon the 
two colonies, which generally fall into the emigrant’s hand. 
These are Mr Jeffrey’s falsehoods on Van Diemen’s Land (for 
I can call them by no gentler name), and Mr William Went- 
worth’s declamations on New South Wales. Even in this lat- 
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ter work, the preference seems to be given to Van Diemen’s 
Land for the free settler; and, indeed, it was very much the 
policy of the administration, which that book was written to 
praise, to discourage any other than convict emigration to this 
settlement. Sounder political principles, however, are now be- 
ing acted upon; and I hope that, in a very few years, the eyes 
of the public in England will be opened to the superiority of 
this colony over Van Diemen’s Land ;—in the first place, in wa- 
ter; in the second, in climate for fine wool, for fruits,-and even 
for some tropical commodities; in the third, in the unbounded 
extent of grazing land, in room for colonization and population 
for centuries. Much of the stoppage short at Van Diemen’s 
Land of Australian emigration, is also to be attributed to the 
wearisomeness of the past voyage; the expense of a visit at Ho- 
bart Town, which often necessarily converts it into a settlement 
(it is so hospitable a place that it will not part with its guests) ; 
the fascination of a little naturally clear land, like the remote 
American prairies of Mr Birkbeck, whose delusiveness Mr 
Cobbett has so well exposed; the beauty of the mountains, 
which hem in and storm the town, and line the country with 
places of refuge for robbers; the address and talent of the 
Lieutenant Governor; and the interested persuasions of the 
master of the ship that the passenger had better go no further. 
But when it comes to be known (as it cannot be much longer 
concealed) that Van Dicmen’s Land is at least twenty years be- 
hind this colony in civilization; that it is a badly watered coun- 
try; that the clear land is all granted away, insomuch that the 
liberal system of grazing occupations, which may be acted upon 
Kere for ever, is obliged to be given up in Van Diemen’s Land; 
that the only police is situated at ‘the two extremities of the 
island; that one of these towns is on the wrong side of the 
River, and the other so badly watered, so naturally steril, and 
so distant from supplies, that it is about to be removed back to 
Launceston ; that the climate is so much severer than ours that 
the wool will not become fine, and that both cattle and sheep 
must be winter-foddered: When these facts are published, I 
do confidently hope, without prejudice to the dependency which 
has had her day of popularity, that the tide of free emigration 
will flow on to these shores; and that merchant-transports will 
be sent hither from Great Britain direct. Towards so desirable 
an end, I am convinced the institution of this Society will in no 
smell degree contribute; and I should recommend that some of 
our members would lay before us geographical and agricultural 
papers on the superior advantages of New South Wales as a 
colony for British Emigration. These might be beneficially 
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published in England under the authority of our Society; and 
perbaps our Premium Committee might think a piece of plate 
not unworthily offered for the best Essay on the subject. 

“‘ Upon the subject so vitally important to the prosperity of 
the colony as the exportation of fine wool, I am truly happy to 
report that there went home from this settlement alone, during 
the past year, 726 bales, or 181,500 pounds of wool, besides a 
small quantity, chiefly of lamb’s wool, which remains to be 
sent with the next shearing. At only Is. 9d. per pound clear 
profit, this will amount to nearly 16,000/. Sterling. Nothing 
can show the superiority of our wool over that of Van Diemen’s 
Land in a stronger light than the following extract from a Lon- 
don Commercial Report, dated 20th September, 1822: 

140 bales wool from Van Diemen’s Land, 4d. to 11d. per lib. 
(2 lots 2s. 2d. to 2s. 7d.) 
13 bales wool trom New South Wales, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d. per lib.” 


The President of the Van Diemen’s Land Society is, as might 
be expected, much out of humour at these remarks, and pro- 
ceeds without delay to vindicate the higher claims of his island. 


** At a General Meeting of the Agricultural Society of Van 
Diemen’s Land, held at the Ship Inn, Hobart Town, on the 18th 
August 1823, the President delivered the following Address: 


* At this meeting I cannot omit to call the attention of the 
Society to an agricultural comparison (which has lately appear- 
ed as part of an address, read by the President to the Agricul- 
tural Society of New South Wales), between that colony and 
Van Diemen’s Land.—I owe it to the office which by your fa- 
vour I occupy, and to my own connexion with this country as 
a proprietor of land and farmer, to state the grounds upon 
which, I trust, we shall be enabled to show, that we have better 
pretensions than those assigned to us. 

* The superiority of New South Wales as a country, is as- 
serted in several points.—First, as to water. It would occupy 
too much time to go into topographical details, by which only 
the comparison could be brought to test, nor is it necessary for 
me to attempt it; I need only dispute the assertion, and ex- 
press my conviction, that, on proof, the comparison would not 
be unfavourable to our island. We are at least exempted from 
the alternate droughts and floods, to one or other of which 
New South Wales is almost annually subject ; and which ren- 
ders its crops so uncertain, that, like those of a sugar planfa- 
tion in the West Indies, it may be accounted to do well if one 
season out of three is productive. Since cultivation commenc- 
ed in this island, no failure has been known; nor has a sufti- 
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cient degree of fluctuation of seasons occurred, to prevent us 
from having an annually increasing surplus of grain, and from 
which New South Wales has supplied its wants. 

** The comparison of climate for wool, at present also rests 
solely upon assertion—for proof exists not. The experiment 
is here in its infancy; it is not my place to vindicate our pro- 
genitors of the colony, for having so long neglected to follow 
the example of New South Wales in improvement of sheep. It 
is however certain, that only within the last three years has any 
systematic attention been given to it here, and the experiment, 
as far as it has yet been tried, leaves no ground for doubt or 
discouragement; on the contrary, it promises to answer every 
expectation.— We all know that the improvement of wool in 
New South Wales has been pursued for the last twenty-five 
years at least; but, while we ought. to acknowledge this useful 
example, we cannot admit that a present comparison of the 
wool of the two colonies carries any proof of the influence of 
our climate being adverse to its improvement; nor can we for- 
get, that, by many competent judges, including some of the 
principal and oldest improvers and agriculturists of New 
South Wales, who have examined this island, its climate and 
soil are considered as not less favourable than those of New 
South Wales for fine woolled sheep.—We have imported large- 
ly, and continue to receive by almost every ship fine woolled 
sheep, from the best flocks in Europe and New South Wales ; 
and we had an excellent stock of our own.—We therefore re- 
ject the decision now pronounced, and desire that, in candour, 
it be delayed till it can rest upon facts and trial—at present it 
stands upon assertion—or, at best, upon opinion only. 

“* In noticing the comparative sale prices of the wools of the 
two colonies, as given by the president of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of New Squth Wales, I must say, that I see nothing to 
be ashamed of. It there appears (obscured rather, I confess, 
in a parenthesis), that two lots of our wool bore 2s. 6d. to 2s. 
7d. ; the wool of New South Wales, in large quantities, from 
2s. 4d, to 3s. 4d.—Surely this is nothing discouraging; if we 
have already 2s. 7d., who shall say, where we are to stop, with 
the present spirit of improvement, and the means which ac- 
company it ? 

* Our climate certainly forbids any tropical productions ; it 
excludes us from some productions of New South Wales, of 
which probably maize is the only important one ; but, I think, 
this is more than compensated by other advantages.— We have, 
in equal perfection, and with greater facility, all the fruits and 
vegetables of the mother country, and we can keep them as long, 
which, in New South Wales, is impossible. —We may well resign 
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the orange and citron, when we can have grain in substance 
and produce, and in store quality (for the weevil immediatel 
invades the granary, as the moth does the stack of New South 
Wales), one-fourth superior in value to what that country af- 
fords ; and potatoes, to which those grown in the sister colony 
have no resemblance. To hot winds, and their destructive 
blights, we are nearly strangers ; our summer heat may be taken 
as 70 to 90 to that of New South Wales, and our winter is 
never severe. ‘The interior of the island, I need not say to any 
one who has seen it, exhibits nothing like a prairie—the coun- 
try described under that name is uniformly wet and insalubri- 
ous. Our island, in every variety of surface, is healthy at all 
seasons. It is throughout alternate hill and dale ; in some parts 
lofty downs, but the soil rich; in others moderately undulated, 
and generally lightly timbered; and it is unquestionably a most 
picturesque and beautiful country. I deny, therefore, the claim 
to superiority for the climate of New South Wales; and I am 
prepared to say, that for the general purposes of man, our cli- 
mate has the advantage. Its greater congeniality to the natives 
of the mother country cannot be disputed; and for grain, for 
distillation, for breweries, for malting, for curing hams, &c. 
and for cheese; in short, for all purposes in which fermenta- 
tion is required, to which a moderate temperature is favourable, 
and a long intemperate season adverse, our advantage over the 
semi-tropical climate of New South Wales is obvious. 

‘“* ‘The important benefits arising to New South Wales from 
the country beyond the mountains, I freely admit: it is the 
best part of the colony, and is stated by those who have seen 
it, to be in feature, soil, and climate, very similar to the interi- 
or and north-side of Van Diemen’s Land; without that coun- 
try, indeed, I believe the eastern colony would not have sup- 
ported its stock. os at a distance of 150 miles from 
the seat of Government, and from navigation, New South 
Wales has an unlimited back country open to her. The limits 
of our island are fixed; but large tracts, not half that distance 
from a port, are untouched, and new ones are continually dis- 
covered; and we have a large space, or rather corner of the island, 
to the north-west, which i hope will be better known next sum- 
mer; it is already sufficiently so, to assure us of its importance. 
We are not likely to feel any pressure until the efforts now in 
progress to improve our pastures shall have taken effect, with- 
out which no enclosure system, upon which selection, separa- 
tion, and improvement of stock so much depend, can be pur- 
sued. To enclose the native pasture would be ridiculous; and 
without domestic pasture, dairies to any extent are out of the 
question. J deny that stock require to be winter-foddered in 
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this country, more than in New South Wales; they must in 
either country have unlimited range, with mixture of hill and 
bottom land, if they are to subsist on the native pastures through- 
out the year; if in enclosures, the same pastures that would suf- 
fice in the one country, would answer as well in the other. 

‘* Having thus explained to the Meeting my views on the 
agricultural comparison of these countries, I may perhaps be 
excused, if, to correct error, I follow the President of the New 
South Wales Agricultural Society into other topics of com- 
parison. It is said, that we are 20 years behind New South 
Wales in civilization; that Colony was founded 35 years ago; 
this dates to 20 years. ‘To the former for 30 years was direct- 
ed ALL the capital—all the labour—all the advantages of every 
kind, which emanated from the Mother Country, or which de- 
pended on the Colonial Government. Till eight years ago, 
this was a close port; no vessel could enter, nor could any thing 
be imported but via Port Jackson, from whence we received her 
refuse treble-convicted felons, out of which bands of robbers 
were formed, which for years desolated this Colony. New 
South Wales then monopolizing every advantage, even to the 
monopoly of supplying its depressed Dependency, the latter 
might well remain stationary as to improvement. But better 
days arrived, and just prior to the emigration commencing, this 
Colony began to obtain’ relief—its subsequent progress has 
shown its capability. 

‘“‘ It might be enough, however, for us at present to show, 
that we are at least upon a par in civilization with the detached 
countries of New South Wales, viz. beyond the Mountains and 
Hunter’s River, to which emigrants are recommended, in pre- 
ference to Van Diemen’s Land; for in the old Colony all the 
land is granted away. But, confessing our original deficiencies, 
and assigning their causes, we now only require time for the 
respectable emigration which pours in upon us to establish it- 
self; it is fast doing so, and unless we suppose the civilization— 
the habits of industry, and the valuable qualities belonging to 
Father Land, to have been lost on the voyage, we cannot doubt 
of their effects; and that in two or three years, we shall make 
up for the differences between 20 and 35 years, or I might 
better say, between 5 and 35 vears; for we can hardly allow 
ourselves to be more than five years old, 

‘* It is said we have no Police, except at the two extremities of 
the Island; that one town is on the wrong side of the river, and 
another in. barren spot. To the former.I reply, that it is er- 
roneous; independent of the establishments at Hobart Town, 
George Town, Launceston, and Macquarrie Harbour, we have 
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resident magistrates in seven districts between Hobart Town 
and Launceston ; in three we have District Prisons, with means 
of confining and punishing offenders, and we have four military 
stations in the same districts, The country is, and has been, 
long perfectly orderly and quiet; and the new settlers, after 
traversing its most remote parts, not only with security, unarm- 
ed and often alone, but meeting civility and hospitality where- 
ever they go, are spreading themselves over the Island, without 
apprehension from those Mountains which are perhaps not less 
pleasing to the eye, than the blue ridge of New South Wales 
‘or the ranges of Hunter’s River, and which are certainly as little 
objects of terror. 

*¢ The position of this town cannot be very important to an 
emigrant, and he will hardly discuss the point, or admit its in- 
fluence ; it is, at all events, placed upon one of the finest navi- 
gations in the world, and a most successful station for the whale 
fishery; in a fertile soil, with several tracts of fine land in its 
vicinity, and receives from its neighbouring mountain, a stream 
which insures its supply of water at all seasons. If a compari- 
son in this point were material, I should say, that Sydney stands 
in an arid sand, and that its supply of water becomes so un- 
certain in autumn, as to make it an article of sale, while the 
stock perish in numbers from drought. 

*¢ With respect to the towns at Port Dalrymple, though the 
situation of George Town be unfavourable for the seat of the 
Establishment, that of Launceston is undeniably one of the 
most advantageous, as well as beautiful, that any country can 
afford ; it is at the head of a navigation of 40 miles, open to 
vessels of 150 tons close to the town, and is surrounded by 
one of the most fertile countries in Australia. 

** It is said that books, written in exaggerated praise of this 
Island, have influenced the choice of emigrants; probably they 
did so in the first periods, but such influence is only momen- 
tary, and is inoperative as to any who can be a real acquisition 
to a new Colony. ‘Those who emigrate hastily, and upon 
chance, may be allured by descriptions, for which every man 
of common knowledge ak reflection would make a proper al- 
lowance ; but I allude to such as emigrate upon reflection and 
inquiry, upon authentic reports from those who preceded them 
and had made the trial.. Such chiefly are those who have lately 
joined us. We have indeed reason to be gratified at the nume- | 
rous, respectable, and useful persons who have arrived to settle 
amongst us, laying the foundation, I trust, of a Colony, which 
ip a few years will require no vindication with respect either 
to its natural or acquired advantages. 
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* Adverting to publications on this Island, I find the first 
specially upon Van Diemen’s Land, is an article in the Quar- 
terly Review of May 1820, writen by a gentleman of unques- 
tionable talents and correctness, in the shape of a Review of 
Michael Howe’s Life. He gives a very favourable account of 
our climate, soil, and natural advantages; and as that article 
was probably the first seen by persons contemplating emigra- 
tion, though written before it commenced, its influence was 
very probable. On looking over that article, however, I find 
nothing exaggerated, and | should take it, as far as it goés, as 
a standard work on the Colony. Another most useful practical 
work has probably guided many; I allude to that published by 
Captain Dixon, of the Skelton, upon his return home in 1821, 
from his first voyage with Emigrants, for the express purpose of 
affording information to those who contemplated a similar step, 
Captain Dixon had much opportunity of seeing both Colonies, 
and his Report is marked by intelligence and impartiality. — 
He expresses himself nearly in these words—‘If a man can 
‘ live at home, let him do so; if not, these are the best Colonies 
‘for emigration, and of these two I prefer Van Diemen’s Land, 
‘ for its future prospects.’ ‘These were the words of an intelli- 
gent Observer two years ago, who could have no bias, whose 
object was to give his countrymen correct information, and 
whose work is strictly practical and useful. Captain Dixon 
is now here, preparing for his second homeward voyage; he 
has again travelled in both colonies; and he has mad: his elec- 
tion for himself and friends for Van Diemen’s Land. 

** ] believe that five-sixths at least of the emigration has been 
directed to this Island, coming out expressly decided to settle 
here. This I have an opportunity of knowing from the official 
documents of the ships, and my necessary intercourse with the 
passengers on arrival ; and therefore the number of those who 
arrive, open to any advice or influence, is comparatively tri- 
fling; and J will take it upon me to assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction in any single case, that every undecided person is 
recommended to see both colonies before he elects his settle- 
ment. I have now troubled the meeting too long, but I 
thought it my duty to offer such observations as occurred to 
me upon a subject so interesting to all of us. Our stake in the 
soil, the climate, and the stock of the colony, must make us 
wish that it should be fairly and justly appreciated; but we 
disclaim any selfish desire to rise by undervaluing the advan- 
tages of our Sister Colony, though we may be allowed to vin« 
dicate and maintain our own.” 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Leiter from J. Austen, Esq. of Goodhurst in Kent, dated 14th 
May 1824, to the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart., On the Rot in Sheep. 


Dear Sir, 


Your having, some few years ago, favoured me with 
your company at my house, for the purpose of making some 
inquiry about the Parish Cranbrook Farm, induces me to 
write to you on a subject that may not have fallen under your 
observation. It is a receipt for the incipient rot in sheep ;— 
that is, when they are so far affected as to have those plaice- 
like fish in the liver; not that they are fish in reality,—having 
no vertebra, which, I believe, determines the thing ;—and it is 
also very proper for calves which scour and have the husk. 
Though I have known it used for calves with good effect, I 
cannot speak so decidedly on it. You are aware, that, on open- 
ing a calf which has died from the husk, the lungs contain many 
long tape-like worms. The receipt is very simple :—Give to 
the sheep or calves, every third morning, a large spoonful of 
brine and turpentine mixed; not too much of the turpentine, 
or the strength of it will nearly choke the animal. 

The case of the sheep which came under my observation was 
this. A farmer had a flock of sheep which were very badly af- 
fected with the rot. Many of them had died. A neighbour- 
ing farmer called on him, and, accidentally observing his sheep, 
said, ** Why, your sheep are ina sad plight.” His answer 
was,—I know that, for they are all dead but twenty, and I am 
going to kill them, and bury them for manure, as they have no 
wool remaining: His neighbour offered him half a crown a- 
piece for them, which he took. The man took them home and 
gave them the brine and turpentine, and saved them all but 
two, sixteen of which he afterwards sold as good fat sheep; the 
other two he killed in the house, and found the liver of one 
nearly all gone; the other had more liver, but was much re- 
duced. These two remainders of the livers were perfect] 
sound. The case appearing to me rather extraordinary, 1 


trust you will excuse my troubling you on the subject.—I am, 
&e. 


N. B.—Give the remedy for about a fortnight. 


Observe, that the part of the flock which had already died 
were decidedly rotten. 
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Memorandum.—It is now ascertained that turpentine is a 
specific in destroying worms in the human frame ; and it may 


therefore be expected to prove equally effectual in destroying 
the flukes in the livers of sheep. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of Asparagus, as practised in the Neighbour- 
hood of Marchienne, a Town in French Flanders renowned 
for producing the finest Asparagus in France. 


Tue following method differs in some material points from 
that, an account of which was read at the meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of 11th January 1816. 

The season for planting asparagus is March or April, but 
the latter month is the most favourable. A pit is to be dug in 
the most sunny exposure, the ground of which is divided into 
beds, 5 feet wide, and 2 feet distant from each other. Each 
bed being dug 2 feet deep, the bottom is covered about a foot 
thick with horse or cow-dung, nearly rotten, well and equally 
trodden down on the whole surface. This dung is covered 
with two inches of light garden mould. 

The roots are then disposed 2} feet distant from each other, 
and at one foot from the edge of the bed, in the following form. 
* ” * ~ * & * + 
* * * * 

- * * * * * * 7 


The roots are covered an inch thick with earth, on which are 
laid 2 inches of dung, or hot-bed earth, and at last 2 more 
inches of mould. That the earth may not be unequally pressed, 
or partially condensed, a square plank is adapted to each foot, 
to tread on. 

During the two first years after planting, asparagus are not 
to be gathered, that they may gain strength. Should a single 
one be cut during that interval, it would materially hurt the 
plant, not only in preventing its acquiring its natural size, but 
also in shortening its duration. A bed, well managed, may last 
at least from twenty-five to thirty years. 

In the two first years, the plants must be uncovered, about 
the end of November, down to the bud or top of the shoot, 
and covered again with 5 or 6 inches of good rotten dung, to 
be left so till the month of April. The earth taken out in No- 
vember, which has remained during the whole winter on the 
sides of the bed, and has been of course improved by the ac- 
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tion of the atmosphere, is to be thrown over the plants again 
in April, to the depth of 6 inches. 

After these two first, and during the following years, the 
beds are likewise uncovered every year in October ; and imme- 
diately after Easter they are covered again with at least a foot 
of good well-sifted mould, that the asparagus may grow longer. 
It seldom happens that the plants fail, when thus managed, 
and when the dung, before the plantation, has been well and e- 
qually trodden in; but, should this be the case, they may be 
replaced by others, which must be treated in the same way as 
above directed. 

The most eligible roots are incontestably those of one year, 
having only one or two buds; and experience has proved, that 
those of two or three years should be rejected. 

It is a great advantage to be able to procure that kind of 
black and light soil found on the surface of peat grounds. This 
is most usefully substituted for the external covering of the beds, 
in preference to a stronger and more compact earth. The 
asparagus vegetates more quickly in a light soil, and is whiter, 
more tender and succulent: it is, besides, more easily gathered. 
They should be cut, or rather gathered, either before sunrise, 
or after sunset. As, for some years past, it has been customary 
to cover the beds with a light soil, they found it best to uncover 
and to break off the asparagus near the root, rather than to cut 
it, ‘They found many advantages in this method. They da 
not run the risk of cutting the heads of one or more asparagus, 
which are not yet come to the surface of the earth, or of wound- 
ing the buds of the root, which are apt to perish when damaged 
by the point of the knife. This way of gathering has been 
found also more expeditious: besides, thus moving the earth 
round the plants, keeps it lighter, and lets in more easily to the 
roots the dew, the rain, and the heat of the sun, which pro- 
duces larger asparagus, and in a greater abundance. 

They break the asparagus in the following manner. When 
it has been thoroughly uncovered by the hand, they lay hold 
of it, advancing the first finger and the thumb to the root, and 
break it easily from the eye or the joint of the root, which is 
immediately re-covered again with the same earth. 

Translated from the Journal of Agriculture for the de- 
partment Du Nord, published at Douai. 
Le Cuev. M. 

P. S.—Several persons having expressed a desire of obtain- 
ing either plants or seed of the best Marchienne Asparagus from 
the spot, those who wish to get some are requested to send their 
orders in time to Mr Peacock, Leith Walk, that the quantity 
tu be imported may be regulated. 





On the Reaping of Barley. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Reaping of Barley. 


As the article, ‘ On Reaping Corn at different Stages of 
Maturity,’ that appeared in No. 97. of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, was written for the purpose of eliciting and disseminating 
truth, I was glad to see it taken notice of by a correspondent 
in the following Number. 

I have not the honour of being acquainted with Mr S. Tay- 
lor, junior, of Bristol; but it would appear, from the account 
which he has given of himself, that his opinions about the reap- 
ing of barley are entitled to the deepest consideration. Yet, 
however high authority he may be, I must say, that if his 
strictures had been minutely blended with reasoning, and con- 
tained an appeal to such facts as bear directly upon the subject 
at issue, I would have had more pleasure in replying to them. 

Like Mr Taylor, I have farmed in a county whose agricul- 
ture is highly celebrated. My eye has long been familiar with 
corn fields; and the observations which from time to time I 
have made upon them, have frequently become the subject of 
reflection. Thaw said thus much in vindication of the opinions 
entertained by me upon the subject of reaping corn; and the 
readers of the Magazine may rest assured, that my practice 
corresponds with them. 

Mr Taylor thinks the observations made by me, upon. the 
subject of reaping corn, are too general; because, in his opi- 
nion, barley does not suffer a diminution of produce from the 
effects of over ripeness; and that it is improved in colour, by 
being suffered to stand till it is dead ripe. 

I must refer those who take an interest in the present dis- 
cussion, to my communication in No. 97. of the Magazine for 
a definition of ripe corn, and that which is said to be cut green. 
There they will also find, that I allege crops suffer a diminution 
of produce from over ripeness in two ways, viz. by grains drop- 
ping from the ear, and by stalks and ears falling to the ground 
during the process of harvesting. It is true, barley differs from 
all culmiferous crops that are commonly cultivated in this 
7 in as much as the grains of it seldom drop from the 
ear. But it is indisputable, that the ears of dead-ripe barley 
snap off altogether by violent agitation, and that the stalks and 
ears of no species of grain whatever are so apt to fall to the 
ground, in the process of harvesting, as those of barley. These 
effects are owing, no doubt, to the weight of the ear, and weak 
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texture of the straw ; and from this last peculiarity, the sepa- 
ration of the grain and straw of dead-ripe barley is but imper- 
fectly executed by the thrashing-machine. Hence, from much 
experience in the management of corn, aided by close observa- 
tion, I am convinced, that no culmiferous crop suffers so great 
a diminution of produce from the effects of over-ripeness as 
barley ; and I appeal to every farmer who has attentively ex- 
amined the state of over ripe crops, during the harvesting 
and thrashing operations, in proof of the correctness of my opi- 
nion. 

The colour of grain that has been cut green is different from 
that which has stood uncut till it became dead ripe; the latter 
being generally of a whitish hue, while the former is tinged with 
red or brown. Although corn that has been cut green is high 
coloured, still it is different from the colour which corn receives 
from sweating in the straw, or that imparted to it by damp 
weather; and practical people can easily distinguish them. But 
as the manufacturers of flour who purchase in “Mark-Lane give 
a preference to the whitest samples of wheat, while those of 
Scotland prefer the highest coloured or bright red samples of 
the white varieties, it would appear the colour of corn is a mat- 
ter of taste, as w ell as a criterion of quality : so nothing satis- 
factory, in fixing the intrinsic value of corn can be drawn from 
the inhabitants of a certain district having a partiality for a par- 
ticular colour. 

The Norfolk maltsters are a respectable body of men. But 
if they have reached absolute wisdom, and attained perfection 
in their profession, they are in a different situation from the 
rest of mankind, and must have early strayed from the beaten 
track of their fathers, and laid aside the prejudices and customs 
of their youth. All this is possible, and I sincerely wish it may 
have actually taken place. Still I cannot see how the fact of 
the Norfolk maltsters giving a preference to barley that has 
been allowed to stand uncut till it becomes dead ripe, bears 
upon the argument. No doubt if Mr Taylor could show, that 
it is only the object of barley growers to please the Norfolk 
maltsters, or that the additional sixpence per quarter which 
they give for the grain of dead-ripe barley, more than counter- 
balances the many advantages attending green reaping, then 
their partiality for such samples of barley would be an irresist- 
ible argument. But barley is used for other purposes than 
malting ; and it is the object of a farmer to draw the most pro- 
fit from his crop, which is affected by a other things be- 


oS 
sides the quality of the grain. The barley which has been cut 


green by me generally brings as high a price as any that is 
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roduced in the same district. But if the Norfolk barley is al- 
evel to stand till it become dead-ripe, and afterwards subjected 
to the pernicious system of groundage, it is quite evident the 
maltsters of that county will seldom have such barley as has 
been perfectly harvested, submitted to their inspection. . 

There is nothing in the practice of green reaping so repug- 
nant to common sense, and so irreconcileable to the nature of 
things, as most people imagine. No individual in his senses 
will persevere in reaping corn before it is fitted for that opera- 
tion. But then it is certain that the grain ripens before the 
straw; so green reaping is but a comparative term—green 
only when compared with a state of dead-ripeness. Nature, 
in the maturing of corn, aims only to reproduce the species; 
and for this purpose the grains are easily scattered when ma- 
tured, and enclosed with a husk, that both affords them pro- 
tection and suits them for germinating. On the other hand, 
the object of mankind in cultivating corn, is to obtain a quan- 
tity of food from the crop, without much regarding the repro- 
duction of the species. And the nutritive matter in a crop is 
expressed by the product of the quantity and quality of the 
grain. The system which man adopts, and the season he 
fixes upon for replenishing the earth with seed, are widely dif- 
ferent from those of nature; hence the aptitude to shake, and 
thickness of husk so useful in the one case, is not necessary in 
the other. If there is any truth in Mr Coke’s theory, that the 
formation of bran, or husk, lessens the ‘nutritious quality of 
wheat, the same must take place with other kinds of culmifer- 
ous crops; and my experience in the reaping of barley and oats 
warrants this conclusion. 

It is very common for farmers to assure their corn against the 
effects of fire. But are not the elements of wind and water al- 
so destructive to crops? Then green-cutting may be considered 
not only a species of assurance against wind and rain, but, 
from the advantages attending it, a premium upon industry. 

From the foregoing considerations, and many others beside, 
I am induced once more to recommend the practice of green- 
reaping to the serious consideration of all practical agriculiur- 
ists. If I have succeeded in creating in the mind of any of 
them, a doubt about the propriety of allowing corn to stand 
uncut till it becomes dead-ripe, then I expect to have, like a 
criminal upon trial, the benefit of that doubt. And I hope 
such individuals will satisfy themselves by actual experiment of 
the advantages or disadvantages of green-reaping. ‘They ought, 
however, to experiment with caution and exactness ; and it is & 
fact as encouraging to them as consolatory to me, that every 
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individual of my acquaintance who has given green-reaping a 


fair trial, approves of and perseveres in the practice.—C. C, 
Tth July, 1824. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Present State and Future Prospects of the British Farmer. 


Lerrer IV. 
Sir, 

I proceed in my remarks on the external state of the 
only country, which, at present, assists the British farmer in the 
supply of subsistence, and which, of course, alone affects his 
present circumstances, 

Deficiency of Capital. 

Another great source of poverty in Ireland is the deficiency 
of capital. 

The Irishman by his natural temper, as well as by his nation- 
al habits, is an expender and not a saver. There is. a marked 
difference as to this point, in the character of the three nations, 
The Englishman is pretty equally given to expending and sav- 
ing.* ‘The Scotchman is more addicted to saving than ex- 
pending, and the Irishman seems almost entirely devoted to 
spending. ; 

This operates strongly against the wealth-augmenting in- 
fluence of the increase of population; and tends to keep the 
whole poor, or, at least, from making a progress in wealth. 
The mere increase of numbers would not, of itself, create addi- 
tional wealth. It is principally from the tendency of that in- 
crease, in all well organized communities, to produce the means 
of saving, and of enlarging capital, and of thus augmenting the 


> * 
permanent means of employment, that its tendency to enrich 


* In the North it is commonly thought, I believe, that the English- 
man knows little about saving, or, at least, that he is much given to 
spending. But a more intimate acquaintance with the Southern 
convinces the Northern that this is an error. The greater wealth 
and better prices arising out of the more dense population of Eng- 
land, enable the Englishman to spend more largely than the Scotch- 
man, Frenchman, &c.; but, amidst all this expending, no nation 
minds the main chance more than the South British. The vast and 
incessant accumulation of capital, which is going on in England, 
completely refutes the notion of a general excess in expending. 
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arises. Ifthe temper and circumstances of a district or nation 
operate against this, the tendency to enrich must be checked. 
The result of capital has been seen in the favourable effects 
produced by the money sent from this country to the distressed 
Irish in 1822. This, which amounted in the whole to about 
270,000/., was in some sort so much capital sent, though not 
in the best or most permanent and reproductive form. By far 
the greater part of it became instantaneously expenditure. And 
people seem to imagine, that, agreeably to the character de- 
noted by the economistical term consumers, the whole was con- 
sumed, as it were, annihilated, on passing from the hands of 
the poor creatures who got it. But this is quite a misconcep- 
tion. By the productive principles of nature, it would repro- 
duce to the full amount as completely as if it had been expend- 
ed by capitalists. In the act of passing from the poor persons 
to whom it was given, it became the means of additional em- 
ployment; and its circulation from hand to hand * would con- 
tinue for ever, or until it was annihilated by a fall in prices. 
But being equivalent to an additional demand on Ireland, it 
would, in its Arst effects at least, tend to raise prices, and thus 


still further enrich. 
To this is to be added the additional wealth accruing to Ire- 
land from the rise in the price of corn. At the present ratio, 


this rise will bring into her circulation some hundred thousands 
a year more than for several years past. It is equivalent to so 
much new capital; but how far it will operate as such, of 
course will depend on the use made of it. ; 

There is no occasion here for enlarging on the advantages of 
capital to individuals, as well as to a community. Without an 
adequate increase of it, an increase of population cannot enrich, 
nor can either individuals or a nation make a progress in wealth. 
And without capital, nothing can be done on a great scale, or 
in a thoroughly effective manner. 

If there be a result arising from the growing denseness of 
population, certain and clear to the attentive observer, it is an 
increase of capital, and that increase greater than in the pro- 
portion between the previous amounts of population and capi- 
tal. In most cases of an increasing population, capital has a 
tendency to overflow. Though the demand for it be increasing 
in a new ratio, from the greater variety of channels in which it 
is employed, yet the supply of it increases at a still greater rate. 


* Thus, by the way, we see the characteristical propriety of the 
terms circulator, circuland, circulation, in the processes of nature in 
the creation of employment and wealth. 
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The consequence of this, according to the fifth or price-regu- 
lating principle of circulation, is a tendency toa lower return 
or profit. Hence, in a country growing more populous, and 
particularly when the increase is rapid, the profit on capital has 
a tendency to become lower in its rate. * 

It is the increase of population, and, of course, of employ- 
ment as the means of income, which is producing the abund- 
ance of capital now found throughout Europe, with some ex- 
ceptions. These are Spain, and some parts of Italy, where 
population is in a languid state, and Ireland. The latter is the 
only district in Europe where population is rapidly increasing, 
and where capital is making very little progress. 

The Irish ought to turn their attention to this singluar fact. 
‘The cause must be found in themselves. They should cast 
their eye to Scotland, where population on the same extent of 
territory is only as 1 to 3, and where it is certainly not accumu- 
lating faster. This population as 1 to 3 is also paying to the 
service of government as much as the Irish, that is, three times 
the amount per individual. And this amount is not spent a- 
mong themselves, as in Ireland and England, but almost en- 
tirely in the latter countries. And yet this inferior population, 
with this disadvantage, is creating capital, and consequently 
the results of capital, at a rate inferior only to that of England. 
The fact is, the Scotch trust to themselves, and do for them- 


* Happiness of States, p. 136, 607, 611. 

This is a natural result of the increase of capital, and it certainly 
has a counteracting tendency to the increase of wealth arising from 
the increase of numbers. But there is no occasion for voluntarily in- 
creasing this depressing influence. I am therefore pleased to find, 
that the Chamber of Peets in France has shown such sound statistics 
and good sense, as to reject the unnecessarily depressive measure of 
reducing the rentes from 5 to 4 per cent. And it is to be hoped they 
will again check the unwise attempt, if it again be made. 

I do not mean to say that Government has not the legal power so 
todo. They may doit; but the question is, should they do it. 
Special cases may require special interference ; but except in the 
case of something extremely unreasonable, it is better not to inter- 
fere voluntarily at all. People do not yet quite see their way in 
these cases. They look at one side only. They do not look round 
the circle. Perhaps they may by and by. Government’s object 
ought to be to promote the prosperity of individuals, and to increase 
employment throughout the community. But these reducing mea- 
sures not only create much distress to thousands of worthy families, 
but by reducing their power to reproduce, diminish the amount of 
employment, or the means of income, throughout the whole nation. 
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selves. And behold the result. The Irish should give up all 
yo ba noager of relief or improvement from the vain objects and 
delusive schemes of designing demagogues and dreaming poli- 
ticians. They should trust to nothing but their own private 
exertions, each in his own line, like the Scotch and English ; 
and, like them, set heartily about acting with spirit and steadi- 
ness, and saving with prudence. Unless they do that, people 
may fancy, and they may speculate, and they may declaim; but 
Government, with the very best intentions, can do little or no- 
thing for them. 

In certain special cases, it is true, Government can interfere 
with great efficacy, even with respect to capital; but not gene- 
rally. The progress of capital must be the result of the peo- 
ple’s own exertions and prudence. Indeed, the interference of 
Government in matters of capital would very often do more 
harm than good, by making individuals, instead of irusting to 
their own exertions and care, depend 6n others, and become 
indolent and careless, and even extravagant. It is found true 
in this, as in all other like cases; and it is a most important 
truth, that the more that is done for us by others, the less we are 
apt to do for ourselves. 

It has been remarked, that though British Capital, after 
amply supplying the demands of Britain, can be found for the 
wants of most of the states of Europe, and even for carrying 
on speculations in the most distant nations, it cannot be made 
to flow towards unfortunate Ireland, a substantial part of the 
British Isles. ‘The reason is very obvious. British capitalists 
consider Ireland, in her present state, as not affording sufficient 
security for them, as well as not presenting channels for a pro- 
fitable return. And till there is a change with respect to her 
cabin population, and her partisans learn more prudence, I fear 
this disposition among them will not undergo any material 
change. 

But there is no occasion for desparing. What Ireland has 
most to fear, is a fall again in the price of agricultural produce. 
But in the circumstances of these islands, and under the pre- 
sent admirable Corn Bill, if our Ministers and Legislators will 
only be on their guard against the sophisms of powerful inno- 
vators, on the one hand, and our farmers will only act prudent- 
ly, on the other, I venture to foretell, such an event is no 
longer to be feared. And if the farmers’ prices do keep up, 
circumstances now will change every year; and I will: not 
doubt, though prospects are not yet quite so bright with re- 
spect to lpia: as T could wish them, that this change will be 
constantly to the better. —_ of accumulating will gra- 
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dually spread throughout Ireland, as it does every where 
else, along with the means ; and, along with this also, external 
tranquillity, security, employment, and comfort. 

Let the Irish, instead of listening to the fancies, prejudices, 
and sophistries of declaimers about angry trifles, like our culti- 
vators lately, and, like them, expecting relief from whence it 
never can come, set about acting on the grand practical prin- 
ciple of the Scotch and English, that is, of trusting to them- 
selves only, and taking care of the main chance at home, and 
they will soon find capital increase in Ireland, as it does every 
where else. Our capitalists have plenty ; and they would then 
be as willing to lend as the Irish to borrow. Indeed, the Irish 
would at length find they created enough themselves. 


Indolence of the Cabin Population. 


The indolence of the cabin population has long been re- 
marked. As my object is to soften and to improve, and not 
to exasperate, 1 will not enter into the question how far this is 
connected with the predominant religion. In Switzerland and 
elsewhere, the indolence of the population which adheres to the 
Romish church, contrasted with the activity of the Protestant 
population, has been noticed by travellers. Something of this 
sort has also been observed between the people of Munster 
and Connaught, and the people of Ulster. 

Whatever there may be in this, there is no question but 
that the great cause of the indolence of the lower ranks of the 
Southern Irish, able-bodied and sturdy as they certainly are, 
is the want of stimulus. When they come to this country, their 
active exertions in the most laborious sorts of exercise are well 
known ; and were they placed in their own country so as to 
feel the impulse of capital, a demand for workers, good wages, 
and the comforts arising from these, their habitual indolence 


would give way, and industry and activity would occupy its 
place. 


Absentecs. 


Much of the poverty among the lower Irish is usually at- 
tributed to the absentees. Absenteeism, when it prevails 
among the richer circulators, must unquestionably have an im- 
poverishing effect on the resident population. The meéans of 
employment are thus drawn from them, to increase the circu- 
lation of another district or country, instead of the district or 
country from which they are drawn. A check is thus given to 
the circulation (which is the medium of employment and in- 
come) in the latter, and depressive effects follow. 
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I question, however, if, after all, the country districts of Ire- 
land suffer very much more from the absenteeism of the great- 
er land proprietors, than most of the county districts of Scot- 
land and England. In these, few of the landholders reside at 
home who can afford to live in London, Edinburgh, or at the 
other fashionable places of resort in this island, or on the Con- 
tinent. Many of these absentees may indeed occasionally re- 
pair to their native mansions ; but this is only for a short time, 
and in general merely to economize, in order to enable them 
to expend more extravagantly in town. 

But though Ireland suffers from absenteeism, she has that to 
counterbalance it which Scotland wants. This is a large go- 
vernment expenditure. ‘The whole of her revenue is generally 
spent within herself, and, during the late war, frequently little 
short of double the amount was so expended. She has at this 
moment, and in general, a larger portion of the military than 
great Britain herself. But Scotland, whose revenue, contri- 
buted to the empire (including what is paid in London on cer- 
tain articles), is as large as that of Ireland, though from a po- 
pulation only as 2 to 6 or 7, has a mere trifle of it (under 
200,000/.) spent within herself; and that little, by the way, 
some of her sage economists want to make less. Precious sta- 
tisticians!. At present, over and above what her absentees 
draw from her, she sends about fen thousand pounds a day to 
be spent in giving employment in England and Ireland, and 
during the war she sent considerably more. * 





* If the Irish patriots had such a topic for declamation in favour 
of Ireland, would they either overlook it, or avoid mentioning it, like 
the Scotch? It is not from any unfriendly feeling in the case, that 
I bring it forward. I cherish no feeling of the sort. But as it seems 
to be entirely overlooked both by our Northern and Southern folks, 
and as Scotland is sometimes twitted in the South with having so 
much done for her, I consider it fair to set these patriots of ours right 
in the case. 

I confess I. could not help being amused in the course of the last 
Session on this topic. After grants of a local cast, all voted without 
a grudge or word of doubt for England and Ireland, which filled a 
column or two of the newspapers, came a motion for poor Scotland. 
This was for L.20,000 to finish that truly grand national work, the 
Caledonian Canal; a work which, permit me to say, whatever our 
stock exchange or other five per cent. economists may imagine, does 
infinite credit to the promoters of it (who were of all the three na- 
tions) for their sound statistics and enlightened views. All were now 
ina state of patriotic agitation and doubt, as to the propriety or 
wisdom of granting to Scotland two days worth of her own remit- 
tances, to complete this great undertaking for her advantage. 
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The Irish and British Rates, and Amounts of Income compared. 


The result of the depressive circumstances which have been 
noticed, as operating against Ireland, is, that the amount of her 
income, though it has been increased again by the rise in the 
farmer’s prices, I apprehend is not much above 40 millions; 
certainly not 50, or little more than 6 to a head, while the in- 
come of the British population is now again approaching 23 or 
24 pounds. 

In this striking fact we have a lesson on our economistical 
theories, and on the declamations on low prices, which is perfect- 
ly decisive on the case. Here is one population, the individuals 
of which draw four times more from one another, than those of 
a second; and which is the richest? and which is in the enjoy- 
ment of most comforts? the Irish or the British? There can- 
not be a dissenting voice in the case. Or can any person doubt, 
but that the Irish would be much richer, both as a nation and 
individually, if, instead of an income of between 40 and 50 
millions, they had an income according to the British rate, or 
of about 150? Yet it is evident, that, according to the latter 
rate, they would have all, on the average, to pay four times the 
amount of what they have to pay at the present rate. 

On this decisive result alone, Sir, I should have no objection 
to stake the Productive System and the reality of its principles 
as to wealth, employment and price. What stronger proof 
could be required of the truth of its fundamental principle, that 
chargeability is the source, and its quantum (or actual price) is 
the measure of wealth? ‘The greater poverty, also, evident! 
connected with ee detached in cottages, as in Ireland, 
tends to prove the enriching influence of its density in towns, as 
positively shown in Britain. And the rapidity of the increase 


I beg here to add, that, when I notice these local grants, it is by 
no means with an intention to disapprove of them. I consider them 
not too many, but too few. It has long been an opinion of mine, 
that a million a year should be distinctly set apart for improving and 
ornamenting the British Islands. 

This is not the fit place. But I shall at any time be ready to meet 
any of the opposers of such a measure, and to show, that while it 
would confessedly tend to add not only to the beauty of their various 
districts, but to the comforts of their myriads of inhabitants, it would 
be highly productive in a percentage point of view; for it would 
conduce greatly to increase employment, profit and wealth, through- 
out the three kingdoms. - - ; 
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of the population of Ireland, with a very scanty style of living 
among the great mass, proves the reality of another of its prin- 
ciples. 

Te may here be observed to our antipopulationists, at closing 
the remarks on the internal state of Ireland, with respect to 
their constantly bringing forward her unfortunate case, that it 
appears a very odd way of theorising and philosophising to de- 
duce principles from an exception, which Ireland confessedly is, 
unless by the inverse mode. The old maxim was, an exception 
confirms the rule. But these theorists deduce the principles 
from the exception, and treat the general results from facts, as 
an exception, to confirm the principle which those facts direetly 
disprove. 

Besides, though it is too probable that the cabin population 
of Ireland has been nearly stationary as to poverty and its 
consequences, is it a fact that the other classes of fiehind have 
not experienced any improvement from the increase of popu- 
lation? For example, though this vast unimproving (but not 
unimprovable) mass has conduced so strongly to counteract 
improvement, have the income and comforts of those other 
classes received no increase, since the population of Ireland, in 
1732, was about two millions? No theorist will venture to as- 
sert that it has not. I have been informed, that, within the 
last thirty years in particular, when population increased with 

eater on than formerly, the usual improvement has been 
distinctly visible there, as here, and every where else, in the 
same circumstances. 

¢ But to return to the great and undisputed result which has 
been stated with respect to the income and wealth of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 1 would have your readers to bear it in 
mind, it is by no means unconnected either with the present 
state or future prospects of the British farmer. It is with a 
view to these that it is brought forward here. 

The lesson which it teaches them is practical and useful ; 
and, if attended to, it will not only explain many circumstances 
and results which require explanation, but it will put them on 
their guard against the sophisms of our cockney economists and 
other price-reducing theorists. It behoves the friends of agri- 
culture to attend to this lesson, particularly at present, in or- 
der to prepare them for meeting an attack about to be made on 
the great safeguard of the British farmer, which, were it to 
prove successtul, would infallibly inflict a recurrence of all the 
distress of 1819. 

I shall take up this subject in my next letter. In the mean- 
while, I have to notice, that in proportion as the increase of 
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numbers produces its natural effect in Ireland, and creates 
more outage and wealth, the smaller will be the supply of 
corn that she will send to Britain, or, at least, the higher will 
be the price. Her own people will consume more of it at 
home: and she will find herself all the richer and more com- 
fortable for this, while Great Britain will find her so much a 
better customer. 

This island also will thus have to depend more on her own 
supplies. Our farmers must profit by this. But here arise 
some questions of great interest and importance. 


Simon Gray. 
Camden Town, 24th June, 1824. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Making and Curing of Butter. By William Aiton, Esq. 
Hamilton. 


Sir, ; 

I wave read with attention a communication in your last 
Number, on the butter dairy of the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff; and as every branch of dairy husbandry has long been 
familiar to me, and as I have traversed the principal dairy dis- 
tricts in Scotland and in England to collect information to en- 
able me to treat of that subject in a publication soon to be 
forthcoming, I now take the liberty of noticing a few things 
which seem to me improper in the management of butter in 
these two counties, as detailed in that communication, and to 
point out such improvements as I believe to be interesting to 
those who keep dairies, as well as to the merchants and con- 
sumers of butter. 7 

I never understood that ‘in no part of Scotland is it (the 
making of butter) turned to such account as in Aberdeenshire 
and Banffshire, or in Buchan;’ neither did I know that ‘the 
greatest quantity of butter in Scotland is made’ in these coun- 
ties. I would have been disposed to believe that more butter 
was made within fifteen miles of the city of Glasgow than in 
either or in both of these counties. I am also of opinion that 
there is more butter made in the county of Dumfries, and pro- 
bably in Fife or Perthshire, than there is in the counties of 
Aberdeen or Banff. 

The writer of that paper seems to me to be also mistaken, 
when he says, ‘ ia the more southern counties we.do not find 
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‘ that any material improvement has been made in the manage- 
‘ ment of the dairy for some years past.’ For I can assure 
him that the most material and important improvements have 
been made in every branch of dairy husbandry, and, more or 
less, in every county south of the Forth, within the last few 
years; and that these improvements are every year improving 
upon and extending in these and other counties. 

The making of Dunlop cheese, which was, during the recol- 
lection of thousands yet alive, confined to a few farms in the dis- 
trict of Cunningham, has now become general in the counties 
of Ayr, Lanark, and Renfrew; and is fast extending to many 
other counties. ‘That branch of industry has been more than 
doubled within the last 20 years, The most material improve- 
ments have been made on the butter and butter-milk system, 
now carried on to a great extent round the city of Glasgow, 
within the same period. Dairy husbandry is extending in these 
counties, so as not only to afford ‘ pocket-money’ to the farm- 
ers’ wives, but to form the chief source of the farmer’s income. 
So much so, that, over a considerable proportion of the three 
western dairy counties, the produce of the dairy is equal, and, 
on many farms, far above the rent paid. The grain crops on 
inferior land on the verges of the muirs are somewhat preca- 
rious ; while the returns of the dairy are more steady and cer- 
tain. 

But, leaving these points to be further attended to in the 
publication I have mentioned, I not only concur with your 
correspondent, that the mode of curing butter in the counties 
of Aberdeen and Banff, as pointed out in his communication, 
is far from being proper; but I am ready to go still farther, and 
to say, that, until that system is changed, and the farmer shall 
learn to cure his own butter, and until they are better accom- 
modated in dairy-houses and dairy-utensils than I found man 
of them a few years ago, it will be in vain to expect the best of 
butter from that district. 

Milk is, of all other substances in common use, the most easi- 
ly affected and injured by improper treatment. Not only does 
the least impurity mixed with the milk, or upon the milk- 
dishes, injure its quality, but it is readily hurt by exposure to 
the atmosphere, and by changes of the weather, as well as by 
noxious eflluvia arising from any thing placed near it. In a word 
cleanliness and pure air are the sine qua non of good dairy pro- 
duce. 

But even if these injuries are avoided, and the milk and 
cream churned in due time and manner, still the mode of col- 
lecting and curing the butter, now practised in the counties of 
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Aberdeen and Banff, as described in the paper referred to, 
would render the butter rancid, and of inferior quality. But- 
ter, collected ‘from perhaps fifty dairies, made up in lumps, 
* and thrown into dirty casks, carried from place to place dur- 
* ing the collection, and in these open casks exposed to sun 
* and wind,’ &c. must be much injured in its taste and quality. 
The process of curing, as described by your correspondent, is 
alone sufficiently injurious and even disgusting; and, from the 
manner in which it is conducted, admits, perhaps, of no reme- 
dy, except by the farmers being taught to cure their own but- 
ter, and to place it in proper casks within two or three hours 
after it is churned. I have no scruple in averring, (and, I am 
sure, to the satisfaction of every person conversant in dairy hus- 
bandry), that it is impossible that butter, treated in the way that 
has been mentioned, can be of such good quality, by at least 
20 per cent. as that which is salted and put into proper vats on 
the same day on which it is churned, and before it has become 
completely firm. 

I have also attended to the various improvements recommend- 
ed in the communication under consideration ; and although 
some of them are proper, yet they appear to me to be but par- 
tial, and far from extending to the root of the evil. 

The directions pen by your correspondent as to milk-houses, 
appear to me to be correct; and I humbly suggest, that the 
proprietors should provide their tenants in proper milk and 
dairy-houses. I see no reason, however, for placing such houses 
far trom either the kitchen or the byre, or entirely separated 
from the other buildings; provided that the effluvia from the 
byre do not reach the milkhouse. When at a distance from 
the byre, the milk may be injured by exposure to the weather, 
in passing from the byre to the milkhouse. The milkhouse 
ought to be screened as much as possible from the heat of the 
sun, to be roofed with turf and thatch, and by no means with 
slates or tiles. The rays of the sun should never be allowed to 
enter the milk-house. 

Yourcorrespondent observes correctly, that the cream and milk 
should be passed through a sieve or search. But I would have 
that done when the cream was about to be churned, and the 
milk when ready to be coagulated for cheese. If it is strained 
when newly drawn from the cow, the milk is hurt by agitation, 
and more exposed to the air than is necessary ; and évery che- 
mist, as well as every dairywoman, will attest, that the eream 
always rises better when the milk has been least agitated, and 
the froth raised in milking preserved. The froth raised on the 
milk by a good milker, spreads over its surface in the coolers 
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(provided the milk has not been much agitated), and protects 
the aroma and most valuable qualities of the milk from the ex- 
haling powers of the atmosphere ; in the same way that ale and 
porter throw up a sort of cream, to protect themselves from at- 
mospheric influence. On that account, no skilful dairymaid 
will either pass the milk through a search until it has cast up 
the cream, nor yet use a pail or carrying-dish in taking the 
milk from the byre to the coolers. The more milk is agitated, 
and especially when warm from the cow, the sooner will it sour, 
and the more rancid will the cheese and butter become. I 
would therefore have the milk emptied from the milker’s cog 
into the coolers, and searched when about to be churned, or the 
curd set. One of the advantages derived from young animals 
being suckled, instead of being fed from a dish, 1s, that none of 
the aroma, or most volatile qualities of the milk, are lost, 

Your correspondent also recommends, that the milk shall, 
* when cool, be put into sweet well-seasoned oaken cogs, keelers, 
‘ or milk-pans.’ But, with submission, I would recommend 
to place the milk in these coolers or stand-vats whenever it 
comes from the cow, and before it has cooled. If the milk re- 
mains in the milker’s cogs, which are deep and narrow, till it 
cools, and is then turned over into the milk-pans or coolers, it 
will be much longer in cooling, and more agitated, than when 
placed in the coolers at once. And if it is put into one vessel 
to cool, and into another to cast up the cream, the injury will 
be still greater. The sooner that the milk is cooled after com- 
ing from the cow, and the less it is agitated, the better. In 
well-managed dairies, and when the weather is hot, a small 
quantity of cold spring-water is put into every one of the coolers, 
in order to cool the milk the sooner, and make it cast up the 
cream ; for when milk is strong and thick, it does not cast up 
its cream so well as when it is thin, though the cream of thick 
milk is richest. To obtain the richest butter, the first drawn 
milk should be laid aside, and only the cream that rises first 
churned. 

The coolers may be made of oaken wood, or earthen ware 
well leaded ; or, what is still better, they are now made of iron, 
well tinned in the inside, and with a sort of pairt on the out- 
side, that prevents them from rusting. Mr Baird, at Shotts 
Iron-work, has manufactured great numbers of these iron 
coolers, and they will soon supersede the use of those made of 
wood. The iron ones are only about the same price as those 
of wood, and they are more easily cleaned, cool the milk soon- 
er, and will last far longer than wooden dishes. If the paint on 
the outside, or tin within, should fail, they can be replaced at a 
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small expense. The milk ought to be placed about three, or 
not more thaa four inches deep in the coolers, and to stand 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, if the whole cream is 
wished for. In the dairy districts, the milk is now generally 
placed into stone cisterns, so large as to hold the whole milk- 
ing; and the milk is let out by a trap-hole at the bottom, and 
the cream received into a separate dish. But these cisterns are 
not suited to small dairies. 

Your correspondent. also directs, that the cream should al- 
ways be churned when it is ‘fresh.’ ‘To this I object for two 
reasons. First, it is only in very large dairies that the cream 
can be churned while it is fresh. The milk must stand from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in order to cast up the cream, 
and alter that is removed from the milk, it will be difficult to 
keep the cream fresh twenty-four hours more ; so that to churn 
it fresh, you cannot get more than two days cream into the churn 
at once; and in most of the dairies I saw in Aberdeenshire, 
the cream of two days collection would not fill a water-stoup ; 
and not a few of them would require a churn still smaller. 

-‘This would greatly multiply the labour for no useful purpose. 
But, second, if churning the cream fresh were more easily ac- 
complisked than it is, it can serve no good end to practise it. 
Sour cream makes as good butter as that which is churned 
fresh. In fact it is quite impossible to make butter from cream 
till it is soured. You may commence the operation of churn- 
ing while the cream is fresh, but it will, and must be sour be- 
fore the butter is formed ; and it is better to allow it to sour in 
the natural way, than to force on acidity by agitation in the 
churn. Natural souring does no injury to the butter, but im- 
proves it; while rendering the cream Rastily sour by severe a- 
gitation, softens and injures the butter by too much heat. In 
the improved butter and butter-milk district round Glasgow, 
the whole milk as it comes from the cow is churned, and the 
greatest pains are taken to have the whole milk and cream 
soured and coagulated (lappered, as they call it) some days be- 

-fore itis churned; and the butter in that district, and made 
in that way, is, ceteris paribus, equal to the best in Britain. No 
dairy farmer*m that district would, on any account,, admit a 
single pint of milk into the churn that had not been soured and 
coagulated for some days. Neither would they allow it to sour 
otherwise than in its natural course. When fresh or swect 
milk is churned, an unnatural fermentation is forced upon it, 
and that leads to putridity much sooner than when the souring 
is brought on in the natural way. I agree with the directions 
given in the communication referred to, that milk yielded by 
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cows during the two first days after calving, should not be mixed: 
with other milk, or churned. ‘The first drawn milk after the 
cow has calved will, no doubt, yield three times as much butter 
as ordinary milk. But that milk is so much disposed to putri- 
dity, that even the butter extracted from it ¢annot be whole- 
some. And it has such a high red colour as to render other 
butter freckled when mixed with it. 

I surveyed last summer many dairies in the counties of 
Dumfries and Cumberland, where vast quantities of butter of 
the greatest celebrity is made for the London market, and I did 
not find one farmer who churned his cream fresh. ‘They all 
collect their cream in earthen-ware pitchers, or wooden coolers, 
for at least a week, and some ten days and more. Some otf 
them stir the cream once a day or two days, with a wooden 
spurtle, to keep it from clotting and throwing off the serum, 
and others do not stir it at all. Either way may do, but I am 
rather partial to the plan of stirring, if the cream is not churn- 
ed soon after being taken from the milk. 

The directions given by your correspondent for churning, 
washing, and ‘salting the butter, seem to me to be correct ; 
only I would recommend, by all means, to mix in the salt soon 
after the butter is churned and well washed, and, at any rate, 
before it becomes quite firm. If once butter has consolidated, 
it is much injured by being again beaten or trodden soft, or 
baked into a paste; and even when that is done, the salt can- 
not be so easily and completely mixed with it as it would be 
when it has been merely cooled a little, but not become firm. 
If the salt is not completely and equally mixed through the 
whole mass, the butter becomes darker in colour where the 
salt rests, and whiter and rancid where it has not reached. 
This is termed pyety butter, which always sells at an inferior 
price. 

Mixing old and new butter together, or even that of differ- 
ent qualities, or from ‘many different dairies, some of it good 
and some of it inferior, is bad management, as that of the 
worst quality will contaminate the best. A little leaven will in 
that case leaven the whole lump. 

Your correspondent wishes the salt to be kept dry till it is 
used, but not to be placed near the fire, lest it should be- 
come tinged with smoke ; but I do not know how salt can’ be 
kept dry without artificial heat: And I must enter my protest 
against placing new lime under or near the butter, as he di- 
rects, or even in the same apartment with it. 

I concur in opinion with your correspondent, that cream 
should not be scalded; but as, in making butter (as in every 
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other chemical process), the utmost attention should be paid to 
temperature, 1 beg leave humbly to offer my opinion on the 
degrees of heat that I conceive to be proper for milk in all its 
stages, from the time it is taken from the cow till the butter is 
churned and salted. 

While milk is in the coolers to cast up the cream, it should 
be kept as nearly as possible in a temperature of about 50 or 
52 degrees on Fahrenheit’s scale. In summer it may some- 
times be difficult or even impossible to keep the milkhouse at a 
temperature so low; but great care should be taken, by ex- 
cluding the sun and hot winds, frequently washing the floor 
with cold water, &c. to keep it cool. When the pavement is 
washed, it should be well dried with a cloth, so as the milk 
may not be — by the exhalations from the wet floor. 
But too much heat at this stage of the process ought not only 
to be avoided, but great care should also be taken to prevent 
the milk from being at any time too cold. If the milk is kept 
too warm, it does not cast up the cream, and soon becomes pu- 
trid; and when it is kept too cold, the butter is white, and of 
inferior quality, with little flavour, and neither unctuous nor 
rich. It is not enough that the temperature of cream be rais- 
ed before or during the operation of churning; it ought to be 
kept at all times in a moderate degree of heat, and, if possi- 
ble, in an equal temperature. 

If the cream is in about 54 or 56 degrees of heat when put 
into the churn, it may be churned without any application of 
artificial heat, and the agitation in churning will raise it to the 
temperature of 70 or 74 degrees, at which butter is formed. 
But if the cream is colder than 54 degrees, I would advise 
the application of artificial heat to raise it to about 56 de- 
grees, or more. This may be done by placing the cream 
over night in a warmer atmosphere, or by mixing into it a 
portion of hot water. But the most proper course is, to pre- 
vent the milk and cream from ever becoming too cold. If hot 
water is mixed into the cream to raise its temperature, it should 
be poured in by one person, while another is churning, so as it 
may not melt the cream. Hot water so applied has been ob- 
jected to, because it was thought to impair the colour and qua- 
lity of the butter. I would not pretend to say that the water 
can improve the butter. On the contrary, the butter is often 
of too white a colour where much hot water has been put into 
the churn. But this does not proceed so much from the water 
so applied, as from the milk or cream having been ore 
too cold. If the temperature of the cream were to be raised, 
by placing it near a fire or otherwise, without any admixture 
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whatever, or by long and severe agitation in the churn, still the 
butter would be white, brittle, and of inferior quality. The 
manufacturers of butter and sour milk in the vicinity of Glas- 
gow, instead of raising the temperature of the milk and cream 
(for they churn both together) by agitation, uniformly raise it 
from the temperature of the milkhouse to nearly that at which 
the butter is formed, by the application of hot water; and yet 
their butter is of the very best quality, and of good colour. 
When the milk or cream is too cold at the time of churning, 
it emits a hard rattling sound when agitated, appears of a white 
colour, and throws up innumerable white bubbles. But as it 
acquires more heat, either from agitation, or from whatever 
cause, the sound becomes softer and more soughing, the milk 
or cream assumes a darker yellower colour; and as the butter 
begins to form, and to rise to the surface by churning, which 
brings on a fermentation of its own kind, the whole mass ac- 
quires a yellow colour. 

It is necessary, however, to guard against raising the tempe- 
rature too high, during the operation of churning, otherwise 
the butter may be much injured even by agitation alone. The 
process of churning should be conducted slowly ; and the more 
so, if the temperature of the milk or cream has been much a- 
bove 55° when begun to be churned. In that case, and where 
but a small quantity is churned together, the churning should 
not be carried on more than three or four minutes at a time, so as 
to occupy nearly two hours in churning even a small quantity, 
and still longer where the quantity churned is large. 

Whenever the butter is completely formed, it ought to be in- 
stantly turned into fresh and cold spring water; and after being 
slightly stirred or mixed into the water with a large wooden 
spoon or skimming-dish, so as the whole butter may be reached 
by the cold water, and part of the milk may be washed out, the 
butter should remain in the water about ten or fifteen minutes, 
so as it may become somewhat firmer before the operation of 
washing. I say somewhat firmer, but not by any means to be- 
come completely cold and firm till it has been well washed and 
salted. It would be wrong to beat or knead the butter too 
much while it was very soft; but as it can neither be properly 
washed, nor the salt well mixed into it, except when it is soft, 
there can be no propriety in making it cold and firm, by long 
immersion in cold water, and then to soften it for washing and 
salting by tramping or baking, or otherwise. It is much better 
to finish these processes before the butter has been completely 
hardened. Three or four changes of water, with a small quan- 
tity of salt in each, are necessary to separate impurities from the 
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butter; and the butter must be well stirred and minutely mixed 
with a wooden spoon into the water, to render it clean; but it 
should not be beaten by human hand or foot. 

The butter, whenever it is duly washed, should be instantly 
salted, the salt well mixed equally into every part of the mass ; 
and whenever that is done, the butter should be compactly 
kneaded into a cask, and covered over on the surface with a wet 
cloth, if the cask is not full. 

As I write this from memory, and at a distance from my 
notes, I cannot well say what quantity of salt ought to be ap- 
plied toa given weight of butter. So far as my recollection goes, 
half an ounce of salt, two drachms of sugar, and two drachms of 
nitre, to 16 ounces of butter, is the proper mode of curing. 
The sugar improves the taste, and the nitre the colour of the 
butter; and both of them act with the salt in preserving the 
butter from becoming rancid. 

If the butter is churned, washed, salted and stored in the 
manner I have pointed out, and brine kept in the casks, it will 
remain free of rancidity for nearly twelve months ; whereas the 
Aberdeen butter generally becomes rancid by the month of 
January after it is made. The Irish butter is in good condi- 
tion till the month of May, and well cured Scots butter still 
longer. 

All these processes are so simple and easy that every tenant 
in Aberdeenshire may understand them, and by reducing them 
to practice, they may both make and cure their butter as well 
as the inhabitants of other districts ; and by doing so the article 
would come to market much improved, while the farmers would 
draw the whole profits themselves, instead of sharing them with 
the curers. The curing of the butter is one of the easiest ope- 
rations of thedairy. Ifa person can wash butter, they may also 
salt it; and if the butter is not washed till it reaches the curers, 
a week or more after churning, the milk and impurities must 
have by that time contaminated the butter to such a degree that 
no after-washing can completely remove. 

The liberal premiums offered by the Aberdeen Agricultural 
Association for curing butter, are highly honourable to that So- 
ciety ; and the mode of competition they have pointed out seems 
as fair and proper’as the circumstances of the case can admit ; 
though I cannot perceive why these premiums are limited to the 
harvest months, or how the quality of a good many casks of 
butter can be ascertained by a partial inspection of one cask. 
For all that can be done is, to pale the cask about the centre ; 
and it appears that butter of inferior quality is sometimes put in 
next the sides and bulge of the firkin, where it cannot be de- 
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tected by that mode of inspection, or otherwise than by turn- 
ing out the whole butter. 

To remedy this evil, and to render frequent inspection easy 
to every one having interest, the butter should not be placed 
into a bulged cask, but into one of a conical shape, a small de- 
gree narrower at bottom than above, soas the butter may be 
turned out, and the whole of it seen in the space of one minute, 
and by the simple operation of upsetting the cask, and lifting 
it off the butter. When that is done, the butter can be not 
only seen, but weighed as often as necessary, without any doubt 
or uncertainty as to the tare of the cask. hen this is done, 
the cask can be put on the butter and turned up as before. 
This is the form of all butter-casks in the western dairy coun- 
ties ; their superior convenience cannot fail to introduce them 
to other districts. ‘They are not generally headed in by a 
cooper, but covered on the upper end with a lid on a broad 
hoop. But if heading were thought necessary, that could be 
done on the broad end of these casks, as well as on them that 
are bulged, and the head could be taken out and replaced in 
the one case as easily as in the other. To see the butter turn- 
ed out would be far more satisfactory to an inspector who is to 
award premiums, or to a merchant who is to purchase, than the 
hieroglyphic scratchings on the cask, which may be vitiated or 
misinterpreted. The only loss sustained by turning out the 
butter would be, that some of the pickle or brine might be lost. 
But a handful of salt melted in water would replace it, which 
should always be done to keep out the air. 

A great deal of butter is put up into crooks of earthenware, 
well leaded, and of a conical form, so as the butter can be 
turned out and replaced at pleasure. ‘These may be broken ; 
but with careful treatment they may be carted or carried on ship- 
board to a great distance. And besides the wooden casks of 
that shape, those of iron, well tinned in the inside, and secured 
from rust in the manner that has been mentioned, would an- 
swer equally well, and last for many years. 

These casks, of whatever materials they were composed, 
might be bought along with the butter, at their fair value, and 
the merchant could either sell them when emptied, or give 
them out to the farmers he deals with, to bé filled with a new 
cargo next season. 

If it were not to appear presumptuous in me to offer advice 
to an Association so respectable and intelligent, I could wish 
the gentlemen of Aberdeenshire, instead of giving premiums as 
at present, to curers and merchants, to apply the sums so libe- 
rally given, in instructing their own tenants how to make, wash, 
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and cure their butter ; and to provide, where they are wanting, 
proper dairy houses to their tenants, and then to reward those 
who made and cured the best butter, with a distribution of 
small premiums in every parish ; and, by every means in their 
power, to banish from their estates the curers on their present 
footing. Their modes of collecting the butter and curing it, as 
now practised, is barbarous, and cannot be mended but by the 
tenants curing each their own. By doing so, they a ob- 
tain a much higher price, the consumer would get a far better 
article, and the laird a better rent. 

I have not offered these remarks from vanity, nor a wish to 
obtrude, but from the sincerest desire to promote the interest 
of the makers, dealers in, and consumers of, Aberdeenshire 
butter; and to improve an important branch of rural economy, 
hitherto far more neglected than it ought to have been. That 
ae husbandry is of general importance, appears from this 
single circumstance, that though we import into Scotland ~—_ 
year an immense quantity of cheese and butter from Ireland, 
England and Holland, yet the price of cheese has advanced 
more than two hundred per cent., and butter three hundred 
per cent., within the last forty or fifty years, while grain has 
scarcely advanced fifty per cent. during that period. 

Having thus made my remarks with freedom, on the com- 
munication referred to, 1 shall be ready to hear and attend to 
any explanation that may be asked, or to listen to the remarks 
this paper may call forth. Iam, &c. Witt. Arron. 


*.* We have been desired to substitute what follows for the 
5th article, page 136 of last Number, on the subject of the But- 
ter Dairies of Aberdeenshire. 

“‘ 5th, The butter thus prepared should be immediately salt- 
ed. The proportions of salt may be from one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half ounce of Scotch salt for the pound of but- 
ter; or of the best stoved rock or bay salt, one ounce for the 
pound. But when butter is not intended to be kept through 
the winter and spring, or for any long period, the quantities of 
salt above recommended may be somewhat reduced, the curer 
exercising his own judgment in doing so.” It is added, that 
“in Ireland the use of salt and saltpetre is recommended, in 
proportions of one ounce of stoved rock or bay salt, and one- 
fifth of an ounce of saltpetre to the Aberdeen pound.” ; 

By a note appended to this we learn, that the Aberdeenshire 
butter pound is 28 ounces avoirdupois, and the salt pound 16 
ounces of the same weight. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Errors of Mr Ricardo on Agricultural Subjects pointed out and 
refuted. By Witt1am Arron, Esq. Hamilton. 


ConsiDERING, as I have always done, your Magazine to be 
the regular periodical repository of what concerns agriculture, 
the medium through which improvements gain publicity, and 
erroneous doctrines, or bad practices are exposed; I beg leave 
to point out a few things that have been published respecting 
agriculture, which appear to me erronecus, and even absurd. 
If these had proceeded from some obscure person, residing in a 
remote district, or if they had been the lucubrations of some 
noisy polemic, like the ravings of Mr Cobbett against the use 
of potatoes, I should have doubted if a laugh was not the best 
answer to them. But when a statesman of brilliant talents and 
of indefatigable industry—one of the leaders of an active party 
—a gentleman who had long made a respectable figure in the 
House of Commons, and in many of its committees—whose 
word was a sort of law to his disciples, and, except in mere 
party questions, was much attended to in the Senate—when such 
a man has made an attack on the important concerns of agri- 
culture, under the disguised name of another science,—in a 
work much praised by the author’s friends, read by all states- 
men, and on some subjects deserving of commendation—the 
danger is much greater, and an antidote becomes necessary. 

The work to which I refer bears the specious name of ¢ Prin- 
‘ciples of Political Economy,’ and the author is no less a man 
than the late David Ricardo, Esq. 

I shall not at present enter on the consideration of what is 
properly the science of Political Economy. Your Magazine 
does not embrace that science, nor am I inclined to investigate 
half of the dogmas that have been recently promulgated under 
that name. The mazes of metaphysical jargon that theorists 
and projectors have resorted to on that subject, their innume- 
rable controversies, contradictions, and quibbles about riches, 
wealth, labour, value in use, valué in exchange, &c. and their 
bold averments, unintelligible paradoxes, and palpable truisms, 
generally couched in obscure and ambiguous language, are be- 
yond my comprehension, and I suspect beyond that of some 
of those who have attempted to dabble in that science, to turn 
it to party purposes. 

Be that as it may, it is only in so far as Mr Ricardo has at- 
tacked the interest of agriculture that I shall take notice of his 
work, oi 
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One of the most dangerous attacks upon agriculture has been 
made by Mr Ricardo and his friends. ‘That gentleman and 
his political party, joined by some who were connected with 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests, and the clamorous 
part of the lower orders, annals urged the necessity of aban- 
doning the cultivation of land of inferior quality, to crop only 
that of the best sort, and to trust to the harvests of Europe 
and America for supplies of grain. This most erroneous doc- 
trine is not only taught and frequently hinted at in Mr Ricar- 
do’s books, but so many things respecting land and its produce 
are so much perverted, as to induce a belief, that giving up the 
cultivation of inferior land formed one of the chief objects the 
author had in view in that publication. But having, in a paper 
inserted in your last Number, shown the absurdity of that wild 
notion, I shall not now resume the subject, but proceed to 
point out and refute some of the erroneous opinions Mr Ri- 
cardo has advanced on agricultural subjects in general. 

His views about rent are fanciful and incorrect. He says, 
p- 49, * Rent is that portion of the produce of the earth which 
‘ is paid to the landlord, for the use of the original and undes- 
* tructible powers of the soil ;’ but not the interest or profit of 
capital advanced in buildings, &c., nor of trees, which, he says, 
are not crop, nor their price rent. But, with due submission, 


I am of opinion, that rent is not confined to the * original’ 

powers of the soil, but extends to its improved condition, by 

buildings and every melioration whatever ; and even to what is 
> 


drawn from the sale of trees, which are a species of crop. The 
term Rent applies to what is paid annually for the use of either 
land or houses, whether let together or separately. Rent is 
not paid for any thing in the soil, but is raised from the pro- 
duce it yields; and Mr Ricardo might. as well have argued, 
that the sum paid by the occupier to the proprietor was not, 
rent, but the price of the wheat, oats, &c. that grow from the 
soil, as to say the rent drawn, however irregularly, from the 
sale of timber, is not rent, but price. ‘The distinction is more 
speculative and fanciful than interesting. ‘The term ¢ inde- 
structible’ powers of the soil is also objectionable. ‘The rent is 
paid for the fair agricultural aise of the land, in the state of im- 
provement it may be in; but the qualities of the soil are not by 
any means ‘ indestructible:’ Hence tenants are bound by their 
leases, and at common law, not to destroy or deteriorate the 
fertility of the soil; and that obligation is founded on the uni- 
versally received fact, that the qualities of the soil are not 
* indestructible. ’ 

In pages 54 and 55, Mr Ricardo introduces a doctrine as 
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novel as it is incorrect, namely, that if all land were equally 
fertile and productive, no charges could be made for its use, 
or, in other words, it would not, in that case, yield any rent; 
and that it is only when land of interior quality is brought into 
cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of the soil. This 
opinion is so extraordinary, that Mr Ricardo must be heard in 
his own words. He says, ‘ When, in the progress of society, 
‘ land of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, 
rent immediately commences on that of the first quality; and the 
amount of that rent will depend on the difference in the quality 
of the two portions. When land of the third quality is taken 
into cultivation, rent immediately commences on the second ; 
and it is regulated as before, by the difference in their produc- 
tive powers. At same time the rent of the first quality will rise.’ 
This is not a mere casual expression, brought forward in sup- 
port of some particular point, but it is laid down by Mr Ricar- 
do as a fundamental proposition, often repeated, and referred to 
in nearly every chapter of his book. He says, p. 55, suppose 
land No. 1, 2. 3. the first to yield 100, the second 90, and the 
third 80 quarters of corn, and that the cultivation of No. 1. 
was only necessary to supply the population, the whole net pro- 
duce would belong to the cultivator, and no rent would be 
paid. But whenever it became necessary to cultivate No. 2. 
rent would commence on No. 1. to the extent of ten quarters ; 
No. 2. paying no rent till the land No. 3. came to be cultivat- 
ed, and then the rent of No. 2. would be equal to ten quarters, 
and that of No. 1. would rise to twenty quarters. And in page 
56, he says, that if, instead of breaking up inferior land, more 
capital were to be advanced in improving the land of the best 
quality, rent would commence on that land, and would increase 
as more capital was expended in improving it. But the last 
advanced capital would yield no rent. 

This is one of the strangest conceits that ever was entertain- 
ed by a rational being, respecting the rent of land. To the ge- 
nerality of your readers, and indeed to every person at all con- 
versant in rural concerns, the absurdity of the proposition must 
be so evident as only to require to be stated. I know not what 
rent, or if any, is paid among savage tribes; but surely, in all 
civilized countries, rent is aid by the occupier to the proprietor 
of the land, and that whether the soil be uniform or of different 
qualities, or of small or great value. In Britain every farm, 
every acre, yields rent according to the degree of its fertility, 
local advantages, state of the markets, and other circumstances 
affecting the price of produce and ease of acquiring it. Sup- 
posing the advice of Mr Ricardo and his friends were to be fol- 
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lowed, and the cultivation of inferior land abandoned, would 
that which was of the first quality yield in that case no rent ? 
The thought is truly ridiculous. On the contrary, if nothing 
but the richest land were to be cultivated and cropped in future, 
the demand for, and rent of such land would be greatly in- 
creased. Three-fourths of the arable lands in Scotland are of 
inferior quality, and not more than one-fourth of them are cap- 
able of yielding wheat; yet nearly one half of the food of man 
raised in this kingdom is produced from that inferior land. 
Now, if that half were cut off, would not a higher price be ob- 
tained for the other half; and, of course, a greater rent than at 
present paid for that rich land? Most undoubtedly. If culti- 
vation was to be restricted to the one-half of the Island of Bri- 
tain only, (a proposition as rational as that of abandoning the 
cultivation of inferior land), would not a greater rent be ob- 
tained for that which was to be cultivated, than if the whole 
were to be continued under cultivation ? 

But, say Mr Ricardo and his political friends, we can import 
corn at a cheaper rate than it can be grown and sold at in Bri- 
tain, and we ought to withdraw capital from land, and even to 
sell off cattle, corn-ricks, hay-ricks, carts, &c., and import our 
corn from the Baltic. This is no doubt a plausible scheme, to 
which the mercantile and manufacturing classes, and all the 
lower orders have become proselytes; and, in support of which, 
the new doctrine of the cultivation of inferior land raising the 
= of produce, and the rent of that of better quality has been 

rought forward. But they have never yet told us, how the 
thousands of farmers and labourers now occupying inferior 
land, or living by its cultivation, are to find employment, or to 
be disposed of ; or how the merchants and manufacturers would 
be able to go on, if deprived of so many of their best custom- 
ers. And though we could obtain corn and salt provisions from 
abroad, they have not shown us how we can be provided in 
potatoes, hay, milk, and fresh butter, if we were to abandon in- 
ferior land, on which the greatest part of these is raised. 

So far from the cultivation of inferior land creating a rise of 
rent on that of the best quality, it would, by enlarging the range 
of cultivation, and increasing produce, evidently tend to lower 
the rent of land of superior quality. And so far from the cul- 
tivation of land of the third or fourth quality, raising the rent 
of that which was superior, it would have an entirely opposite 
effect; and would lower the rent of land, and the price of its 
produce. Much of the inferior land is capable of being ren- 
dered equal to the best soil. By prudent improvements per- 
sisted in for a course of years, the land of superior quality might 
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be doubled in extent; and the whole arable land be rendered 
more valuable, and more productive, by every course of im- 
provement, till much of it would become equal to what is now 
superior land. 

The notion entertained by Mr Ricardo, that when capital 
equal to the value of good land is expended in improving it, 
that capital, so employed, yields no return, till another capital, 
of equal amount, is added, and then a rent will be drawn from 
the first capital, is on the same principles, and no less incorrect, 
than his averments as to the effect of the cultivation of inferior 
land. For it is well known to every agriculturist, and is in- 
deed self-evident, that when capital, even to the fourth part of 
the value of the Jand, is judicicusly laid out in improving the 
soil that is either the best or of inferior quality, that capital will 
yield a great return. This is so evident, that it would be in- 
sulting you and your readers to spend time on the subject. 
Every person who has paid attention to agriculture, during the 
last forty years, will attest that, in general, the quality of arable 
land has been doubled in value, and its annual product doubled, 
within that period; and no intelligent agriculturist will doubt, 
that it is still practicable to render the arable land far more va- 
luable, and doubly productive of human food, from what it is 
at present. And in making such improvements with due pro- 
priety, the capital sunk will yield an immediate and a great re- 
turn, instead of remaining dormant till another capital is sunk 
to render the first productive of rent, as Mr Ricardo thinks. 

He says, page 58, * Rent invariably proceeds from the em- 
‘ ployment of an additional quantity of labour, with a propor- 
* tionally less return.’ Now, in direct contradiction to that 
averment, I say, with confidence, that rent invariably proceeds 
from, or is increased by, the employment of a diminished quan- 
tity of labour, with a proportionally greater return: And I am 
certain that no man who knows any thing about rural concerns, 
will dispute the assertion. 

Mr Ricardo says, page 62, ‘ The value of corn is regulated 
‘ by the quantity of labour bestowed on its production, on that 
‘ quality of land, or that portion of capital, that pays no rent.’ 
‘lhis is not correct. The quantity of labour bestowed in rais- 
ing corn, on land of any quality whatever, or on capital, whe- 
ther these pay rent or not, does not regulate the price of grain, 
as Mr Ricardo has asserted. The price of corn is regulated by 
the seasons, by the Corn-laws, and by the demand in propor- 
tion to the quantum in the market, as will be noticed in course. 

He says, page 63, ‘If the surplus produce which the land af- 
§ fords in the form of rent, be an advantage, it is desirable that, 
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* every year, the machinery newly constructed should be less 
‘ efficient than the old, as that would undoubtedly give a great- 
‘ er exchangeable value to the goods manufactured, not only by 
‘ that machinery, but by all the other machinery in the king- 
‘ dom.’: This short sentence contains some conspicuous:errors 
and absurdities. He says, if the surplus produce of land or 
rent be advantageous, Now, who before ever doubted, or who 
but Mr Ricardo and his friends can yet doubt, that the surplus 
produce of land, usually termed rent, is an advantage? Kent is 
the overplus produce of the soil, beyond the expense of cultiva- 
tion, and one of the chief sources of national and individual 
wealth. To doubt this, looks like delirium. It is not desir- 
able that machinery newly constructed should become every 

ear less efficient than the old, but in every respect the reverse. 

he more labour that can be executed by improved machinery, 
the more easily will crops be raised, and a higher rent paid. 
If, by some new eo mg in the mechanic powers, a farmer 
could plough his fields at the expense of one shilling, instead of 
one pound per acre, and reap his crops for sixpence, in place of 
paying ten shillings per acre, and so on in every other species 
of farm labour; or if he could discover a manure much more 
productive, and at less expense than any yet known, he would 
be enabled to pay far more rent than at present. ‘The destruc- 
tion of machinery was one of the freaks of the radical reformers. 
And to propose to render it every year less efficient, in order to 
raise the exchangeable value, or in other words, the price of 
corn, is surely none of the most rational, patriotic, or benevo- 
lent purposes. Even to talk of such a measure, in the present 
state of society, is extremely incautious. Much more benefit 
has arisen to society from the improvements in machinery, and 
their application to agriculture and manufacture, than ever has 
been, or is likely to be derived, from either party politicians, or 
the dabblers in political economy. 

But this is not the only Radical doctrine put forth in the work 
under review. The author seems to have taken a rooted an~ 
tipathy at rent, and seems disposed to pervert every thing re- 
garding it. In page 66, he says, ‘ there is no absolute gain to 
* society by the reproduction of rent; it is only one class profit- 
¢ ing at the expense of another class. The notion of agricul- 
¢ ture yielding a produce, and a rent in consequence, because 
‘ Nature concurs with human industry in the process of cultiva- 
¢ tion, is a mere fancy.’ Now, in direct contradiction to this, I 
say, and every person who knows any thing about rural economy 
will also say, that there is an ‘ absolute gain arising to society,’ 
from Nature concurring with human industry, in the process of 
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cultivation of the soil. Even where the land is not improved, 
it yields an * absolute gain’ to the proprietor. The pasture of 
our uncultivated moors and hills yield ‘ an absolute gain,’ by 
feeding our flocks and herds. Land of better quality, and more 
favourably situated, yields, even without culture, a considerable 
return; and, when aided bythe industry of man, and skilfully 
managed, a still greater gain or rent to the proprietor, as well 
as profit to the cultivator and to the public, is derived. That 
part of this gain, which is paid by the occupier to the proprie- 
tor, is termed rent. 

But Mr Ricardo says, this rent ‘is only one class profiting at 
the expense of another.’ This is nearly what the Radicals said, 
and what they proposed to remedy, by dividing the land equal- 
ly among all the inhabitants, I would be sorry to insinuate 
that Mr Ricardo had ever adopted, or wished to encourage 
such dangerous opinions. But I can well attest, that before 
the Radicals took up arms in 1820, I heard some violent party- 
men quote that very expression from Mr Ricardo’s book, some 
years before it fell into my hands. But without entering further 
into this subject, I repeat my former averment, that whether 
land be put into many hands or into few, and whether it be oc- 
cupied by the proprietor, or let to tenants, it yields an ¢ ab- 
* solute gain to society by the reproduction of rent,’ or profit, 
or valuc, or whatever it may be termed. The proprietor draws 
his rent, the occupier reaps his profit, and a return for his skill 
and labour; and the public are provided in food and articles of 
utility, which the land produces. ‘These rents and profits are 
again diffused among the whole population ; so that all that Mr 
Ricardo has said, or can be advanced to the contrary, is, to use 
his own words, ¢ a mere‘fancy.’ . 

He says, page 66, ‘ Rent increases most rapidly as the dis- 
‘ poseable land decreases in its productive powers,’ But it 
would have been much more correct to have said, that rent in- 
creases most rapidly, as disposeable land increases in its produc-~ 
tive powers, or becomes more productive of human food. 

In page 68, Mr Ricardo says, * With every portion of addi- 
* tional capital, which it becomes necessary to employ on the 
* land, with a less productive return, rent would rise. It follows 
* on the same principle, that any circumstance in society, which 
* would make it unnecessary to employ the same amount of capi- 
* tal on the land, and which should therefore make the portion 
* last employed more productive, would lower rent.’ The same 
idea is repeated and further illustrated in page 72, where he says, 
* If, by the introduction of turnip husbandry, or by the use of 
‘ more invigorating manure, I can obtain the same produce, 
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‘ with less capital, and without disturbing the difference be- 
* tween the productive powers of the successive portions of capi- 
* tal, I shall lower rent.’ 

To these averments, I can give no other answer than an un- 
qualified contradiction. Every portion of additional capital 
employed on land by the proprietor, if it brought him ¢ a less 
* productive return,’ or no return at all, would not raise, but in- 
fallibly Jower his rent. If the capital so expended brought no 
additional return to the proprietor, he would have to deduct 
the interest of that capital from his former rent; and if it occa- 
sioned a less productive return than he formerly realized, or no 
return at all, it could not raise, but would infallibly dower his 
rent. This is, however, rather hypothetical; for no man will 
be compelled * necessarily’ to employ more capital § on land, 
* with a less productive return.’ His improvements may turn 
out to be less profitable than he expected ; but they can hard- 
ly be supposed to occasion a § less productive return’ from the 
Jand they were intended to improve; and if they did, they would 
not raise, but infallibly lower rent. 

It is, if possible, still more incorrect to say, * that any cir- 
* cumstance in society, which would make it unnecessary to em- 
* ploy the same amount of capital on land, would lower rent.’ 
So far from this, no proposition in Euclid is more evident, than 
that if, by the introduction of turnip husbandry, or of a more 
eflicient manure, or by improved machinery, a better course of 
culture, or any improvement whatever, any man could obtain 
either a greater return, or the same product, with less expense, 
he would not thereby lower rent, as Mr Ricardo says, but would 
raise the rents still higher. Every person who is conversant 
in agricultural matters knows, that no farmer can go on, unless 
he can raise at least three rents annually. More than one of 
these must be expended on servants, horses, manure, &c. Now, 
if a tenant could devise, by machinery or otherwise, a method of 
performing bis farm-labour at less expense, or a manure doubly 
powerful, and ata less cost than any now known, that tenant 
would certainly be enabled to pay (and the landlord would as cer- 
tainly exact) a higher rent than he now pays. Whatever poli- 
ticians may say on that subject, surely no man that knows any 
thing about agriculture will dispute the averment, that improved 
apparatus, more efficient manure, and better courses of crop- 
ping, would all tend, ceteris paribus, to raise rents to the pro- 
prietor. Itis more from such improvements, than from any ad- 
vance in the prices of corn, that rents have been doubled ten, and 
in many instances twenty times, within living memory. And if 
we could suppose that these improvements would be still fur- 
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ther improved upon, we could not doubt that the rent of land 
would still advance. ‘ 

In page 75, Mr Ricardo says, ‘ Whatever diminishes the in- 
* equality in the produce obtained from successive portions of 
* capital employed on the same, or on new land, tends to lower 
* rent; and whatever increases that inequality, necessarily pro- 
* duces an opposite effect, and tends to raise rent.’ ‘This pro- 
position seems to me to be somewhat enigmatical; but in so far 
as I am able to comprehend its import, it appears to be errone- 
ous. I cannot perceive how the diminishing the inequality in 
produce, from successive portions of capital employed on land, 
can lower or increase that inequality, or raise the rent of land. 
That rent is governed by the quality of the land, its state of 
culture and local circumstances—by the prices for the time of 
farm-produce—improved state of agriculture—vicinity to mar- 
kets—state of the Corn-laws, national prosperity, &c.—and not 
by the equality or inequality of the produce obtained from suc- 
cessive portions of capital employed in either old or new land. 
If such inequality were to operate at all, it would be in the 
inverse ratio in which Mr Ricardo supposes. 

Mr Ricardo seems to me to have misunderstood the nature 
of wages as much as he has done rents. He says, page 94, 
‘ The natural price of wages, which always depends on the 
‘ price of food, clothing, and other necessaries.’ That wages 
should be regulated by the prices of food and clothing, were 
devoutly to be wished. But it is not often the case. Wages 
are sometimes high when provisions are low, and, what is more 
unfortunate, wages are often lowest when the necessaries of life 
are high. In the year 1783, human food was dearer than it had 
been for many years before, and the price of labour fell at same 
time one-third, or one-half under its common rate, for a good 
many years before. In 1817, and for some years about that 
time, the wages of labour fell to one-half, or one-third of what 
they had been for many years before; while human food was 
considerably above its ordinary prices. In America, where the 
necessaries of life are one-half cheaper than in Britain, the la- 
bourer is paid double or treble what is paid on this side the 
Atlantic. The prices of labour and provisions, are not regu« 
lated by the same causes, nor in the least depending upon each 
other. The price of Jabour is governed by the demand, which 
depends on the state of trade, manufactures, and national pro- 
sperity. The prices of provisions again, are regulated by the 
corn-laws, and the state of the weather. The one may (and 
often does) adyance, when the other declines, as will be further 
noticed, 
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But Mr Ricardo seems to contradict his own doctrine on 
that subject, when in page 105, he says, * While the price of 
* corn rises ten per cent., wages will always rise Jess than ten 
‘ per cent.;’ and in page 109, he says, * To say that commodi- 
* ties will rise because wages rise, is to affirm a positive contra- 
‘ diction.’ So that the natural price of wages doves not, even 
by Mr Ricardo’s own admission, depend on the prices of food, 
clothing, &c. 

It is not incorrect, however, to say, that a rise in wages raises 
the prices of commodities in general, though least of all, the 
ordinary necessaries of life. When wages are low, the labour- 
ing classes are compelled to subsist on oatmeal, potatoes, and 
the coarsest fare. But when wages are high, they can indulge 
in groceries, cheese, butter, and butcher-meat; and they can 
then procure a greater portion of comforts, and even some lux- 
uries, and better clothes or furniture, And as their numbers 
are great, their purchases, though small individually, are felt in 
the market. Such rise of wages, however, does not increase 
the price of oats or potatoes, but the reverse, as richer food is 
more in demand when money is plenty. The low price of 
grain does not occasion more of it to be eaten, but the reverse, 
as delicacics and more expensive food are then indulged in. A 
family may, when wages are high, indulge in luxuries, and aug- 
ment their wardrobe; but they can only eat their ordinary por- 
tion of farinaceous food; and even that will be diminished by 
their using a larger portion of richer viands. 

After stating in page 110, that the olear and direct tendency 
of the poor-laws is to make the poor rich and the rich poor; 
Mr Ricardo says, page 118, * No scheme for the amendment 
* of the poor-laws merits the least attention, which has not their 
‘ abolition for its ultimate object.’ The poor-laws might no 
doubt be condensed, and rendered more simple and plain than 
they are; but though occasionally abused, (and what human in- 
stitution is not liable to abuse?) to abolish them entirely, or ul- 
timately, as Mr Ricardo has suggested, would be a violation of 
the principles of humanity, and of the Christian religion. The 
poor we have always had, and will always have among us. It 
is our duty as men and as Christians, to administer to their 
wants and necessities, according as God shall lay to our hand. 
To preach up a contrary doctrine, is at once flying in the face 
of the sacred records, and the best feelings of our nature. The 
general and decided disapprobation and sturdy opposition, both 
in the Senate and in the country, which a measure brougbt 
forward a few weeks ago, to receive no more paupers on the 
list, except in so far as the collections at the church-doors 
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would go; or, in other words, gradually to abolish the poor- 
laws of Scotland; will, I trust, deter politicians and specula- 
tors from again attempting to pull down a system of laws which 
are founded on Divine authority and right reason—on the 
most sacred ties of religion, and the tenderest feelings of the 
human heart—and that have been matured and acted upon by 
the united wisdom of many successive generations. But as I 
intend to offer you, some time hence, a paper on the Poor-laws, 
I shall say no more at present on that subject. 

He says, p. 130, ‘ No permanent rise takes place in the price 
‘ of necessaries, without occasioning, or having been preced- 
‘by a rise in wages.” This is incorrect. Wages rise or fall 
according to the demand for labour; prices of necessaries on 
the state of the weather and the corn-laws. Corn and wages 
are often high at the same time, and at other times corn is dear 
when wages are low; or wages may be high when grain is at a 
low price. They seldom rise or fall together; and never from 
the influence they have on each other, however desirable it might 
be they should rise and fall at the same time. 

On the subject of profits Mr Ricardo says, page 122, ¢ A 
‘ rise in the price of corn, which increases the money wages of 
‘ labourers, diminishes the — value of the farmer’s profit.’ 
This is every way erroneous. For a rise in the price of corn 
does not increase the money wages of labourers, nor does it di- 
minish the farmer’s profits. The price of labour is regulated, 
as has been mentioned, by the demand for labour, and that de- 
mand is governed by national prosperity or adversity. And to 
say that a rise in the price of corn diminishes the money value 
of the farmer’s profit, seems to me to be the height of absurdity. 
A farmer manufactures and sells his corn as a weaver does his 
webs, or an upholsterer his furniture; and surely it is a new 
discovery to say, that a rise in the price of the article manu- 
factured, can diminish the money value of the manufacturer’s 
profits. It has been left to modern political economists to make 
that discovery; and the belief in it will, I presume, rest exclu- 
sively with themselves, 

He says, page 125, * Though the farmer pays no part of the 
‘ landlord’s rent, which falls on the consumers, yet he has a de- 
* cided interest in keeping rent and the natural price of produce 
‘low.’ That farmers have an interest in keeping the rent of their 
farms as low as possible, cannot be doubted. But it is not easy 
to perceive any interest they can have in keeping down the 
prices of the produce of their farms, which are the goods they 
manufacture, and by the sale of which they raise the rents they 
pay, feed their families, and realize their profits. If they were 
to endeavcur to keep the prices of produce low, their motives 
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and feelings must be different from those of other men, placed 
in similar circumstances. But I never could discover such feel- 
ings among farmers. 

He says, page 129, § Cotton goods, linen, and cloth, will all 
‘ rise in price with the rise of wheat.’ This is also apocryphal. 
The fluctuations so common in the prices of corn, have no na- 
tural effect on the price of cotton goods, linen, or cloth. The 
price of these goods rises and falls with the demand ; and neither 
the prices of grain, nor even the fluctuations in the raw mate- 
rials have any material effect on their prices. Great fears have 
been attempted to be excited that the cotton manufacturers 
would be carried to the Continent, where provisions are far 
cheaper than they are in this country. It was upon the same 
principles that cotton-mills were built in Sutherlandshire, and 
other Highland districts; and that the late David Dale brought 
some hundreds of uncultivated Highlanders to his mills at La- 
nark. But experience taught cotton-spinners, that the cheap- 
ness of provisions and lowness of wages were objects of small 
importance in their manufacture. The northern mills were 
soon abandoned, and the Highlanders were soon dismissed from 
New Lanark, and three times the wages they received were 
cheerfully paid to proper work-people. The dearth of provi- 
sions, fuel, house rents, taxes, &c. in London do not induce 
manufacturers of any sort of goods to leave that city and set up 
their manufactures in the Highlands or Islands of Scotland, 
where four men could be hired for the wages paid in London to 
one man. Nor do they carry on their manufactures in Hindo- 
stan, where twenty men could be procured for the wages paid 
for one in London. No, they continue to manufacture in Lon- 
don, and other, the greatest cities in the empire, a very large 
proportion of all sorts of goods, and to vend them in the re- 
motest districts. ‘The fear of our manufacturers leaving us and 
going to the Continent, though plausible, is highly chimerical, 
and has been raised and kept up chiefly for political purposes. 

Page 153, he says, It is not in consequence of the exten- 
* sion of the market that the rate of profit is raised.” But I am 
certain that every manufacturer will admit, that it is from the 
extension of the market, above all other things, that the rate 
of profits, on every species of manufacture or merchant goods, 
is derived. This is so evident that it need not be dwelt upon. 

In page 183, Mr Ricardo says, * The natural price of corn 
‘ will be raised, and the farmer, instead of obtaining perma 
‘nently larger profits, will find himself obliged to be satisfied 
‘ with a diminished rate.’ Strange, that the raising of the 
price of corn should diminish the farmer’s profits! Farmers 
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never thought so before; and they could never have made that 
discovery, had not men wiser than them given that information. 
The misfortune is, they cannot yet be brought to see the mat- 
ter as Mr Ricardo has stated it, and are as eager as ever to get 
an increased price for the produce of their farms; and if they 
can do so, they will take their chance of profits. 

He says, page 154, § There can be no permanent fall of 
‘ wages but in consequence of a fallin the necessaries on which 
‘ wages are expended.’ Happy would it be for the labouring 
classes if Mr Ricardo were correct in this averment; but, un- 
fortunately for them, he is far from being so. Wages do not 
rise and fall with the prices of the necessaries of life, but with 
the demand for labour. 

In page 154, Mr Ricardo shows, that one of his chief pur- 
poses in writing the book under review, has been to induce the 
nation to abandon the culture of the greatest part of our own 
soil, and to depend on the foreign market for supplies. He 
says, ‘If, instead of growing our own corn, or manufacturing 
‘ the clothing and other necessaries of the labourer, we discover 
‘anew market from which we can supply ourselves with these 
‘commodities at a cheaper price, wages will fall and profits 
‘rise.’ If we were to abandon the cultivation of inferior land, 
and thereby throw idle about300,000 of our industrious labourers 
and tenants in Scotland alone, wages would, no doubt, fall with 
a vengeance. Profits would also rise; but they would be con- 
fined to the corn-merchants, the executors of the law, and the 
sexton. Nearly one half of human food is raised from that 
species of land, which he and his party wish to be abandoned ; 
and if this proportion of our food was to be imported by corn- 
merchants, their profits would no doubt increase, as Mr Ri- 
cardo has said, and seems to have wished. But as the corn 
would be thereby thrown into few hands, they would be enabled 
to make their profits in some measure what they might think 
proper, and all at the expense of the consumer. 

Mr Ricardo says, page 155, * The rate of profits (which 
‘seems one of his favourite subjects) is never increased by a 
‘ better distribution of labour, by the invention of machinery, 
‘ by the establishment of roads and canals, or by any means of 
‘ abridging labour, either in the manufacture or the conveyance 
‘of goods.’ This seems to have been put forth as one of the 
author’s masterpieces of absurdity, obvious to every one who 
reads the paragraph. If the better distribution of labour, the 
invention of machinery, formation of roads and canals, or other 
abridgment of labour in the manufacture and conveyance of 
goods do not increase the rate of profit; what, in the name of 
wonder, is their use; or what ‘is it that will increase profit ? 
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Why have these been made and supported at such vast expense, 
if they are unprofitable? Have so many millions been expend- 
ed on roads, canals and machinery, and so many ingenious in- 
ventions been lost, and yielded nothing? It seems to me to be 
the ne plus ultra of folly and imposition to make such an aver- 
ment. But say so who will, or for whatever purpose such an 
averment may be made, it is most erroneous. The Duke of 
Bridgewater's canals, the Forth and Clyde navigation, Watt and 
Bolton’s inventions in machinery, the discoveries of Newton, of 
Arkwright, and of Herschell, are not lost to the nation, however 
much politicians may undervalue them. They have led to the 

reatest good, and not only increased the rate of profit to mil- 
a. indeed to all, but have raised many from the humblest 
walks of life to be senators, and to vie with the nobility in 
wealth and splendour. : 

It is stated, page 194, * Having established, I hope satisfae- 
*torily, the principle, that the price of corn is regulated by the 
* cost of its production;’ and in page 206, he says, § A high 
‘ price (of corn) is by no means incompatible with an abundant 
* supply; the price is permanently high, not because the quan- 
* tity is deficient, but because there has been an increased cost 
‘in producing it.’ But if Mr Ricardo had acquired more 
correct information, in what respects agriculture in general, 
and the fluctuations of the corn-market in particular, he would 
have seen that the price of corn is not regulated by the cost of 
production on any species of soil whatever, as he has so often 
asserted and repeated, but is governed by the seasons, the corn- 
laws, and the demand. As I have already said so oftener than 
once in these remarks, it will be proper to illustrate these points ; 
especially as they seem not to have occurred to Mr Ricardo, 
though quite obvious to every man that knows any thing about 
rural economy. 

That the state of the weather, and the rates of corn in the 
market, are so very intimately connected, that a few weeks of 
unfavourable weather in the spring, summer, or harvest-quar- 
ters, will raise the prices of corn, and a return of good weather 
lower them, must be known to every man, except it be some of 
the Cockneys of London. The crops of some seasons are 
double or treble that of others. Not from cost in production 
of the grain, nor from the bugbear cultivation of interior land, 
nor from any increase in the consumption, but merely from 
the state of the weather. A single night or two in har- 
vest 1782, reduced the crop in Scotland to one-half or one- 
third part of a medium return, and more than doubled the 
price of corn, notwithstanding every effort that could be made 
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to import grain from abroad. Crop 1799 was deficient by more 
than one half, and the prices of grain were more than trebled. 


Many other crops have been far short, even to the danger of. 


a famine; not from cost in production, but merely from the 
season being unfavourable. 

The Corn-laws have also considerable influence on the price 
of grain. If the importation of corn were to be entirely pro- 
hibited, except in case of a great dearth, prices would apie 

reatly for a few years, till more land was cultivated. And if 
all restrictions to importation were to be removed, the prices 
of grain would for a time become low ; but as that would put 
a stop to all improvements on land, and even to tillage at home, 
the markets would soon advance higher than ever. Perceiving 
this, the Legislature has wisely set reasonable bounds to the 
importation of foreign grain. The intrigues of the mercantile 
interest, and the clamour of the lower orders, and bickerings 
of party, were all exerted to lower the maximum at which the 
ports were to be opened; and, in my opinion, the ministry 
yielded rather too much to their interest, especially in 1815, 
when wages of labour were very high. But, now that wages 
have been reduced, the existing Corn-laws are wise and good 
regulations, which help to keep the prices of grain more steady 
than they could be otherwise; and the rates at which foreign 
grain is imported are very moderate and reasonable to the con- 
sumer. 

The price of corn, like that of every other commodity, is re- 
gulated in part by the demand; though there is scarcely any 
other article of commerce, where the demand or quantity con- 
sumed is so uniform and steady. Neither the number of the 
consumers, nor the quantity they use, ever fluctuate very much. 
In times of dearth, indeed, or when wages are very low, the 
lower orders may for atime live more on potatoes and homely 
fare; and, of course, less grain will be used by them, or even 
for a time in feeding cattle. But as the greatest part of man- 
kind use nearly the same quantity of grain under all circum- 
stances, the price does not fluctuate much on that account. 

The only other circumstance that occasions fluctuation in the 
price of provisions, is when Government send them abroad for 
the army, navy, and garrisons in time of war; or when they lay 
up stores for these purposes, and again sell them off at the re- 
turn of peace. But, in these cases, the rise in price is not 
‘ preceded by an increase of wages,’ as Mr Ricardo argues, 
p- 204. 

Corn is, therefore, more steady as to the quantity used than 
almost any other commodity in general use. Nobody uses 
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much more of it when cheap than when dear. We sometimes 
wear one species of cloth or dress, and sometimes another— 
now silks, then muslins—at one time bonnets, then hats—some- 
times shoe and knee-buckles, and buttons of metal, and, anon, 
we lay these aside for thongs and tapes, or buttons of cloth ;— 
but milk, and meal, and potatoes, are always in nearly such 
equal demand, as never materially to alter the amount consum- 
ed, or the price on that account. 

Neither does the purchaser of grain, or any other commodity, 
inquire or care what it may have cost the grower in bringing the 
article to market. A farmer that would demand the double of 
current prices for his farm produce, merely because it had cost 
him so much in raising it, would be laughed at. Whatever 
sum may be expended in raising grain, it must go to market at 
current prices, according to its quality. 

Mr Ricardo says, page 208, ‘ If shoes be doubled in price, 
* hats will also be doubled in price, and they will retain the 
‘ same comparative value. So, if corn, and all the necessaries 
‘ of the labourer be doubled in price, labour will be doubled 
‘ in price also.’ But every person of common understanding 
must know, that the price of one commodity, or one article of 
dress, does not depend on the rise or fall of that of any other 
composed of different materials. Hats may rise, when shoes 
fall in price, and vice versa. And, so far from the price of la- 
bour advancing in proportion to the rates of provisions, it has 
been already shown that wages are often low when provisions 
are dear. Grain was much higher in 1818, when the price of 
labour was reduced one half below what it had been for man 
years before or since. So that it is evident that Mr Ricarde 
has written much at random on every subject connected with 
agriculture. 

He says, page 149, * If, out of every 1000 quarters of wheat 
* in the country, and every 1000 produced in future, Govern- 
* ment should exact 100 quarters as a tax, the remaining 900 
* quarters would exchange for the same quantity of other com- 
* modities that 1000 did before.’ 

As this statement is hypothetical, it is not of much conse- 
quence whether it be noticed or not. Mr Ricardo could never 
imagine that Government would exact the tenth part of all the 
corn grown in the country; nor could he expect to make any 
person (not even the radical reformers) believe such a tax could . 
ever be intended. His object seems to have been to show, that 
taxes have the effect he imputes to that on corn, should it be 
imposed. It is not my purpose to enter on the effects of taxes 
generally, nor to refute the nostrums that party men have vend- 
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ed onthe subject. I may say, however, that I cannot perceive 
that even the tax he talks of could possibly lead to the results 
he points out. If government were to exact the ipsa corpora 
to the extent he supposes, the corn levied would either go to 
supply the fleets and armies, and to that extent would keep them 
out of the market; or, if not needed, to supply the forces, the 
ministry could not eat that quantity of corn, but would send it 
to market; which would have exactly the same effect as if it 
had been exposed to sale by the growers or corn-merchant. 
And if the impost resolved into a money-tax, to the extent of 
one-tenth of all the corn grown in the kingdom, (a most extra- 
vagant idea), it would operate the same as all other moncy- 
taxes, a subject on which I cannot now enter. The whole sto- 
ry is not only hypothetical, but the results he points out are 
not warranted from the statements he has laid down. 

He talks, page 356, of * farmers who pay no rents;’ and in 
different parts of his work, he mentions or refers to land that 
pays norent. ‘These vague expressions show he was not suffi- 
ciently conversant to enable him to do justice to these subjects. 
Where can he find the one or the other? Not in Britain, [ am 
confident. Proprietors, sometimes occupying part of their own 
land, pay no rent, or pay it to themselves only; but it is not 
correct to term these farmers. 

He has extended his strange notion as to the cultivation of 
poor land regulating the rent of the best land, to the mineral 
kingdom also. Page 466 he says, It is therefore the least 
‘ fertile mine which regulates price.’ This is altogether fanci- 
ful. If any proprietor of a lead or coal mine, for instance, that 
could not be wrought, so as to sell the produce under double of 
current prices of that mineral at the time, were so foolish as to 
persist in working that mine, would that raise the prices of all 
the lead or coal in the country to double their former rates ? 
No such thing. It is not, therefore, * the Jeast fertile mine,’ as 
Mr Ricardo avers, but those that are most. productive, that 
govern the price of minerals, by either shutting up the least 
fertile mines, or compelling the owner to work them to great 
disadvantage. He often talks of commodities being high in 
price, in proportion to the money or labour expended in pro- 
ducing them. If so, the pyramids in Egypt would be things of 
immense value, and the Caledonian Canal wodld be the most 
valuable inland navigation in Britain. 

In page 369 Mr Ricardo says, * The best policy of the State 
‘would be to lay a tax, decreasing in amount from time to 
‘time, on the importation of foreign corn, for a limited number 
‘ of years, (and for what ws ?) to afford the home grower an 
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‘ opportunity to withdraw his capital gradually from land!’ 
And in page 371 he says, * It has been said that capital cannot 
‘ be withdrawn from the land;’ and he adds, * This is in some 
“degree true, but that capital which consists of cattle, sheep, hay 
* and corn ricks, carts, 3c. may be withdrawn! !’ A strange 
fancy indeed! ‘To recommend that the home grower of corn 
should withdraw his capital, his cattle, sheep, hay and corn ricks, 
and carts, from the land, is a proposal far more absurd, and 
would lead to results much more injurious than any thing the 
Radicals ever avowed. Universal Suffrage would be nothing 
to this. Even an equal division of property would not (if anar- 
chy did not follow), prevent every industrious man from culti- 
vating his few acres of land, to support himself and his family. 
But if capital, and every species of farm-stock, were to be with- 
drawn from the land, what would become of hundreds of 
thousands of people now employed in cultivating the soil ? 
Where could they gain the means of purchasing their food 
from the serfs of Russian Poland? Surely a more extravagant 
proposal respecting agriculture never before met the public 
eye. It is evident Mr Ricardo has either written at random, 
on a subject he did not understand, or that he has been amus- 
ing himself with a jeu d’esprit, to ascertain the extent of public 
credulity. For I cannot suppose, that even the ardour of party 
feelings and principles could mislead him so far. 

I had marked out many other paragraphs in Mr Ricardo’s 
book; not less unsound than those I have noticed. He fre- 
quently talks of a tax on corn, and also on labour or wages, and 
reasons on the subject as if such taxes had been imposed. In 
some places of his book he admits the effect of demand on the 
price of labour and of goods ; but at other times he argues as if 
demand had no effect on the market. And in his extensive ob- 
servations on grain, and the effects of its being plenty or scarce, 
he never takes into consideration the effects of the seasons on 
were | or diminishing the quantum of corn. The weather 
seems to have been beneath his notice, or he has never perceiv- 
ed that it had effect on the crops. But I cannot at present en- 
croach farther on your valuable room, or on the patience of 
your readers. 1 shall, therefore, close this communication with 
contrasting a few sentences, in which Mr Ricardo seems to me 
to have contradicted in one place what he had said in another. 


Page 153. Page 155. 
* The rate of profits can never be in- ¢ Every diminution in the wages of 
* ereased by a fall in wages.’ ‘ labour raises profits. ’ 
Page 208, Page 287. 
+ If corn and all the necessaries of the ‘It is clear that the price of labour 
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‘labourer be doubled in price, labour 


‘has no necessary connection with the 
¢ will be doubled in price also.’ 


‘ price of food.’ 
















Page 417. Page 418. 
* A bounty on the exportation of corn, After mentioning that a bounty would 
«tends to lower its price to the foreign lower the price of British corn in the 
‘consumer, but it has no permanent ef- foreign country, and extend the demand, 
* fect on its price in the home market.’ —_ he adds, * This extension of demand for 
* British corn, could not fail to raise its 

‘ price for a time in the home market. * 












Page 194, Page 205. 
« Fhe price of corn is regulated by the —_ ‘ Corn rises, then, because the demand 
‘ cost of its production,’ * for it increases,” 












Page 94. Page 109. 

‘ The natural price of wages always * To say that commodities will rise, 
‘ depends on the priee of food, clothing, ‘ because wages rise, is to affirm a posi- 
«and other necessaries. ’ * tive contradiction. * 


Page 286. Page 286. 
‘ The demand for labour, according as ¢ The ordinary or average price of pro- 

‘it happens to be cither increasing, sta- ‘ visions determines the quantity of mo- 

‘tionary, or declining, or to require an ‘ney which must be paid to the work- 

« increasing, stationary, or declining po- ‘ man, in order to enable him, one year 

‘ pulation, regulates the subsistence of the ‘ with another, to purchase this liberal, 

‘labourer, and determines in what de- ‘ moderate, or scanty subsistence. * 

‘ gree it shall be either liberal, moderate, 

* or scanty.’ 


































Page 284. Page 284. 
* ‘Faxes on wages will raise wages. ’ * The only difference between a tax 
* on necessaries and a tax on wages, is, 
‘that the former will necessarily be ac- 
* companied by a rise of price, and the 
* latter will not.’ 


Page 302. Page 303. 

‘ If taxes press unequally on the farm- ‘A tax on wages could not be re- 
«er, he will be enabled to raise the price ‘ moved or compensated by a high price 
* of raw produce, to place himself ona ‘ of raw produce.’ 

‘level with those who carry on other 
« trades.’ 









Page 248. Page 248, 
‘Corn being a commodity indispen- ‘ The price of corn, therefore, will 

* sably necessary to every one, little ef- ‘ speedily be raised by taxation.” 

«fect will be produced on the demand 

‘ for it in consequence of a tax.’ 





I trust Mr Ricardo was a sounder statesman than he has 
shown himself a rural economist. 
20th July, 1824. Wit. Aiton. 













*,* Our Correspondent, we think, has in some instances mistaken 
the drift of Mr Ricardo’s statements, by not viewing them in connec- 
tion with his general positions. But it has been thought expedient 
to present the article without alteration —Con. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of a Report on Friendly or Benefit Socictics. By «a 
Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland. 


{From a Correspondent. } 


In our last Number we noticed this important document ; 
but, as it had not then been published, we confined ourselves 
to a few extracts from the introductory part of it. As it is now 
in the hands of the public, we shall continue our account of 
its contents, and refer such of our readers as feel interested in 
the subject to the Report itself, which we are sure will afford 
them an ample field for investigation. 

After shortly stating the circumstances which led to the mo- 
tion for inquiry, the Report proceeds to notice the general and 
high! lentes disposition which prevails amongst the labour- 
ing classes in Scotland, mutually to support each other in dis- 
tress; and gives as an instance, that, ‘ in Aberdeenshire alone, 
* the regulations of upwards of 200 societies have been con- 
* firmed by the Justices of the county since 1793.’ And in 
the Edinburgh Review (Article IX.) of January 1820, these 
institutions are stated to include one-eighth part of the whole 
population of the empire, and to distribute upwards of a million 
and a half annually. It then alludes to the various systems of 
insurance which have from time to time been established; and 
shows, that, until the Life Insurance schemes had attained to 
practical accuracy, the Health Insurance schemes, dependent 
partly upon the same principles, could not be matured. 

“ The improvement of the former,” says the Report, 
«* paved the way, in so far, for that of the latter; but, into 
the computation of the latter, there entered an additional ele- 
ment, viz. the rate of sickness among human beings; and this 
rate remained to be ascertained. Friendly Societies, thus left 
to the guidance of conjecture at the outset, were unavoidably 
exposed to error.” 

Many attempts were made to improve them, but, so long as 
the rate of sickness at different ages remained unascertained, it 
was impossible to arrive at any thing better than a vague ap- 
proximation to accuracy. The facts were ‘only to be collected 
from the records of such Societies as had existed; and the 
Highland Society very wisely availed itself of these sources of 
information ; and, by means of the schedules which they issued, 
and the liberal premiums which they offered, obtained returns 
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from sixteen out of the thirty-three counties of Scotland, which 
afforded them upwards of 100,000 results, and thus laid the 
foundation for calculations upon the best basis which could 
possibly be obtained. 

The average annual sickness to an individual, given in the 
Report, will be found in our last Number, p. 224. The total 
average sickness experienced by a person who attains to the 
age of 70, during the 50 years from 20 to 70, is 98.197, or 
98!th weeks. But the rate of sickness alone docs not afford 
sufficient data for all the purposes of the inquiry. Mortality, 
too, as it affects the period during which the member of a So- 
ciety may be presumed to contribute to the common fund, must 
be taken into the calculation. It was therefore of considerable 
importance to fix upon such a Mortality Table as would most 
nearly coincide with the expericnce of the present times; and 
this has been done by taking an average of the Northampton, 
the Carlisle, and the Swedish Tables. 

The Report next takes notice of the various Statutory Regu- 
lations which have been made in favour of Friendly Societies, 
and which render it necessary that the Rules and Calculations 
of every Society should be submitted to the Justices of the 
Peace, and receive their confirmation. ‘This imposes a most 
important duty upon these gentlemen, and we have no doubt 
will induce most of them to make themselves masters of the 
contents of this Report; but, when cases of difficulty occur, 
they may be in some measure relieved from the responsibility, 
by requiring that the Rules and Calculations shall be approved 
by professional actuaries, or persons skilled in such calcula- 
tions, before they proceed to confirm them. This is very pro- 
perly provided for in the Act 59 Geo. III. cap. 128, sec. 2, 
which, though it does not extend to Scotland, deserves the se- 
rious consideration of the Justices of the Peace. 

In adverting to this point, the Report states— 

* It has not been made imperative on Justices of the Peace 
in Scotland, as it has been in England, to require the report of 
two accountants on the correctness of the calculations on which 
new societies propose to found their schemes; but it might con- 
duce to the wellbeing of such institutions, were the Justices of 
the Peace of Scotland to require some evidence on this subject 
in future, before sanctioning the regulations. This is the most 
important part of the rules; but hitherto, perhaps, it is not the 
part to which, in the practice of Justices of the Peace, their 
principal attention has been directed. In apportioning the con- 
tributions and allowances, the leading point is the age at enter- 
ing the society ; and this, in practice, as already noticed, some- 
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times differs in the outset from what it is in the sequel. It may 
therefore be expedient to require a list of the names and ages 
of the constituent members of any new society, to be exhibited 
when regulations are sought to be confirmed, that both the age 
of the original constituent members, and the rules as to the age 
of future entrants, may be under view in considering the con- 
tributions and allowances which they propose to establish. ” 

The grand fundamental principle Jaid down in the Report, 
is, that the contributions and allowances should, upon the whole, 
balance each other; and that whether a Society shall contem- 
plate one or more schemes for the relief of its members, each 
should be coupled with a corresponding contribution, and 
should form a distinct subject of calculation. 

The errors into which Friendly Societies have hitherto fallen, 
is next pointed out, and they are such as merit the serious con- 
sideration of every friend of the system. On this point the fol- 
lowing passages deserve to be = - 

* The rise and subsequent decline of the funds of a Friend- 
ly Society, may be illustrated by showing the progress of the 
Sickness Scheme at different periods, as follows: 


Amount of Amount of Society Individual 
Contribution, | Distribution. Stock. Stock. 


£10,594°580 | £6,402.455 |£4,192°125 | £4°6067 
26,490°949 | 16,905 909} 9,585:040| 11-9813 
48,565°427 | 34,085°767 | 14,479°660| 21°4513 
79,574°896 | 64,169°143| 15,405°753 | 29°1775 
99,611°847| 86,217°701 | 13,394°146| 30.2351 
104,057°041 | 91,753°836 | 12,303°205} 29°0856 
108,659°243 | 97,870°173|10,789.070| 26-7719 
113,424°733 | 104,633°398 | 8,791°335| 23°0743 
118,357°962 | 112,042°080| 6,315°882| 17-5930 
123,465°640 | 120,099°226| $,366:414| 100191 
128,753°706 | 128,753°706| Nothing. | Nothing. 


** Thus, the distribution and contribution at the end of the 
scheme, when the surviving members have reached their 7 ist 


* It affords much pleasure to learn, that a Society, recently insti- 
tuted in Edinburgh, has adopted the following as one of its funda- 
mental rules. ‘ That, in order to preserve the funds in such a state 
that they shall always be equal to meet the claims upon them, and 
to hold out a fair security to new entrants, they shall be balanced at 
the end of every second year; and if any deficiency appear to the 
extent of one shilling for cach member, it shall be levied from the 
members equally, along with their next quarter's contribution. ” 
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year, are equal; and, on taking the differences of these, at dif- 
ferent periods, which are exhibited in the column titled § Society 
Stock,’ the stock of the society is seen increasing for many years, 
and then rapidly diminishing. 

“* The progress of no two Societies can ever be quite alike ; 
nor is this statement offered as exhibiting the precise course of 
any Society. Still it shows, in some measure, the general course 
of all Societies, and illustrates the cause of that illusion which 
makes members too often infer prosperity while their affairs are 
going a to decline; an illusion practically injurious, and 
which it is of importance to dispel. 

‘* Had the supposed Society set out with an insufficient con- 
tribution, suppose 18s. in place of 1/. annually, still its capital 
would have’increased rapidly for many years. If, during each 
succeeding period of years, it had been recruited by young 
members, their contributions in early life exceeding their al- 
lowances, the accumulation of capital would have been accele- 
rated. In the longrun, however, all the contributions of the 
original members being inadequate to their whole allowances, 
an encroachment to supply the deficiency would be made on the 
funds of the class who entered after them; and thus the matter 
would proceed, all the deficiences of preceding classes, in point 
of contribution, as well as the interest such contribution should 
have produced, being a loss to the fund, and falling on the 
classes succeeding them, until the Society is bereft of its capi- 
tal, and falls to ruin. Still, a long period of years might pass 
before the growing injury was known, unless periodical balances 
were instituted of the Society’s affairs; and it is to enable So- 
cieties to make such periodical balances, that some of the par- 
ticulars already adverted to have been exhibited. ” 

After giving a very full explanation of the mode of framing 
the Tables, and of the purposes for which they are severally in- 
tended, the Tables themselves are introduced ; and although 
they are very numerous, and, from their multiplicity of figures, 
may at first sight rather deter some readers from attempting to 
comprehend them, we are convinced that no arithmetician, 
even of ordinary abilities, will feel any difficulty in understand- 
ing or applying them: all that seems necessary is a moderate 
portion of perseverance, which will be amply repaid at every 
Step. 

These Tables are constructed for four distinct schemes : 

1st, To afford a weekly allowance during sickness, from the 
age of 21 to 70. 

2d, To afford a superannuated allowance, or life-annuity, to 
such of the members as shall survive 70. 
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3d, To afford a sum, payable upon the death of a member, 
to delray the expense of his funeral, or for any other purpose ; 
and, 

4th, To afford a life-annuity to the widows. 

In order to facilitate calculations, it is supposed that all the 
members enter the Society at the age of 21, or that such as en- 
ter at a higher age pay an equivalent, cither in the form of en- 
try-money, or of increased annual contributions. It is assumed 
that each member shall pay an annual contribution of 12. to 
each of these schemes, which is calculated to afford the follow- 
ing allowances : 

ist, A weekly allowance, during sickness, from the age of 21 
to 70, of 11. 7d. 

2d, A superannuated allowance, or life-annuity, above 70, of 
581. 23d. 

3d, A sum payable upon the death of each member, of 591. 
19s. 2d.; and, 

4th, A life-annuity to widows, of the first marriage only, of 
5l. 12s. 63d. 

The first Table for each scheme exhibits the accumulation of 
the contributions, at an interest of 4 per cent. per annum. 

The second Table shows the single payment which, made at 
entry, would be equivalent to the annual contribution. 

The third Table shows, at every age, the amount of the sin- 
gle payment; the amount of annual contribution; the value of 
the future contributions of the Society; and the value of the 
future contributions of an individual. These three Tables, 
being devoted to contributions only, are common to all the 
schemes. 

The fourth Table shows the accumulation of the distribution, 
at the same rate of interest. 

The fifth Table compares, at each year, the amount of the 
contributions with that of the distributions, and exhibits the 
balance or Society stock; which is divided by the number of 
members, and thus shows the stock of each individual; and, 

The sixth Table shows the value of past contributions; the 
value of future contributions; the value of future distributions ; 
the necessary increase of contribution at higher ages, where an 
equivalent has not been paid at entry; and the diminution of 
distribution, where neither an equivalent has been paid at en- 
try, nor an increased annual contribution in lieu of it. 

Two extra Tables are added to the Widows’ Annuity Scheme, 
in order to make it the more complete; yet, after all the pains 
which have been bestowed upon this scheme, we must say, that 
it appears to us to be the least satisfactory of the four; espe- 


ew‘. 
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cially as it is not applicable to the general practice of Friendly 
Societies; these provide for anu the widows, whether of the 
first or of any other marriage; that for the widows of the first 
marriage only: these provide for them only while they are wi- 
dows ; ‘that provides an annuity for life, even though the widow 
should marry. 

In stating, however, that this appears to us to be the least sa- 
tisfactory of the four schemes, we by no means insinuate that 
the Committee have paid less attention to it than to the others; 
on the contrary, we are convinced, not only that they have made 
the best use of aJl the data within their reach, but that it was 
impossible for them to have procured such data as would have 
formed the basis of any calculations suited to the practice of ex- 
isting Friendly Societies. ‘The Committee seem to have been 
fully aware of these difficulties, and have consequently suggest- 
ed the following mode of attaining the same object, which is, in 
our humble opinion, both more simple and more equitable. 

“© If members, desirous to provide for a widow, were autho- 
rized to insure, under Scheme IIL. a sum beyond the Funeral 
money, payable at their own death, a widow’s provision might 
be established in a form somewhat simpler than a fixed annuity, 
and better adapted to such institutions. The sum insured for 
a Funeral may be held to constitute a share, for which a con- 
tribution is fixed. A member might be allowed to subscribe 
for as many shares as he thought fit, contribuzing just so many 
fold the fixed funeral contribution, as corresponds to these 
shares. The sum thus insured at the husband’s death, might, 
as societies deemed best, or as the member might appoint, be 
paid at once to the widow, to be applied as she thought fit,— 
or such an annuity might be paid to her as the sum, at her age, 
would purchase with an insurance office, or such as correspond- 
ed to her age, according to Col. 2. of Table VII. Scheme IV.: 
If there was no widow, the sum to go to the children of the 
member, or otherwise, as he might appoint. ” 

The publication of the Tables of this scheme, however, will 
at least have the effect of convincing the members of Friendly 
Societies, that a provision for widows is by no means the slight 
matter which it has too often been considered; but that it is in 
reality a very heavy burden upon Societies who adopt it, espe- 
cially upon those who have thought proper to add it to their 
other allowances without a corresponding contribution, and in- 
deed sometimes without any additional contribution at all. This 
imprudence (for less we cannot call it) has proved the ruin of 
many a promising fund. 


The Report next goes on to the application of the Tables, 
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and lays down a number of rules and problems for converting 
these contributions and allowances into others, in order to meet 
the various views of different Societies; and the whole concludes 
with thirteen practical Tables, which, from their simplicity, 
must be of great use to those who have not time or inclination 
to study the whole work. 

Two Appendixes are given at the close of the Report, the 
one as applicable to the Tables, and the other to the Inquiry. 
A very slight examination of these will satisfy the reader, that 
neither labour nor expense has been spared to render the Re- 
port as complete as possible. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Salving of Sheep without Tar. 
SiR, 

As it may be gratifying to you, as well as of benefit to such 
of your readers as are engaged in store-farming, to learn the 
result of the experiments that have been made in this quarter 
last season, in salving or smearing sheep, without the use of 
tar, I beg leave to hand you the following statement, upon the 
accuracy of which you may depend, so far as it goes. My in- 
formation has been collected from intelligent farmers who have 
made the experiment, some of them upon the whole, and others 
of them upon only a part of their flocks, and also from shep- 
herds who have been most attentive to the result of the process. 
In the lower part of the county of Berwick, and up to the bor- 
ders of Lammermuir, the use of tar has been laid eside by many, 
if not by all who have sheep-stock, for a number of years by- 
gone. bs its ~~ they have substituted what they od tobacco- 
liquor, a liquid obtained either by steeping the leaf of that plant 
in water, or the paper in which tobacconists press their rolls, 
which is strongly saturated with its juice, together with a cer- 
tain proportion of turpentine, or, in its place, by what they call 
brown spirits. Having put this liquid into bottles, when it is 
applied to the sheep, the wool is pa in the same manner as 
in the former method of smearing, and the liquid is run alon 
each shed through a goose-quill, which passes through the ste 
of the bottle. This application not only destroys the vermin with 
which sheep are infected, but is an antidote against, and even 
a cure for scab, or heat of the skin, to which ‘Se flocks are fre- 
quently liable ; nor does it in any degree deteriorate the fleece. 
On some farms, this preparation is applied only to hogs, while 
the ewes receive no kind of salving whatever. 
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On a farm in this vicinity, to which the present tenant en- 
tered at Whitsunday 1823, and stocked with sheep which had 
been smeared in the old way, his wool of that year brought 
12s. 6d. per stone. Having resolved to give up the application 
of tar, in order to get a higher price for his wool, he had re- 
course to the above liquid, and his wool, from the same num- 
ber of sheep, is nearly of the same weight, and is sold at al- 
most double the price of last year. ‘To the juice extracted from 
one lib. of tobacco, he added one chopin of turpentine, and this 
salved one score of Sheep, and so in proportion for the whole 
flock. ‘The sheep are, at the same time, in better condition 
than last year. ‘The sheep on this farm are half bred. 

Another mode of salving is also practised by several farmers int 
this county. Two lib. of black or soft soap dented in boiling 
water, to which is added one ounce of mercurial sublimate, forms 
a liquid, which is applied in the same manner as the tobacco 
liquor, and one chopin bottleful is sufficient for one sheep ; but 
I have not learned the precise quantity of water which is allow- 
ed for the two lib. of soap and the ounce of sublimate. 

On the farm of Cattleshiel, in the parish of Longformacus, 
the flocks, which consist of black-faced, half black-faced, and 
pure Cheviot breeds, were last season all salved in the newest 
mode, namely, with train or whale oil and butter, in the pro- 
portion of one stone of 14 lib. of the latter to 4 gallons of the 
former. ‘These ingredients were put together, and over a slow 
fire brought to blood heat, at which degree they were thorough- 
ly mixed. When cooled, the mixture was nearly of the same 
consistency as the tar and butter used in the former mode of 
smearing, and it was applied with the finger in the different 
sheds of the fleece, in the same manner as tar and butter. In 
the receipt which the owner of these flocks had got to direct 
him in this mode of salving, tallow, turpentine and oil were 
mentioned as the proper and only ingredients; but as he found 
that he could purchase butter much cheaper than tallow, he 
used butter and oil in the above proportion, without any tur- 
pentine. As nearly as he could calculate, it cost about 11s. 9d. 
to smear 50 sheep. The result has proved most satisfactory. 
The sheep are in as good condition as they were in any year 
under the former mode of treatment, retained their wool as 

erfectly till the time of shearing, and were as free of vermin. 
The staple of the wool is as long, and superior in quality. The 
weight and price of this wool, as compared with last year, could 
not be ascertained, as it was neither sold nor packed ; but this 
will be stated as soon as it is known. 

From the tenant of Bedshielmains, which marches with Cat- 
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tleshiel, and are both in Lammermuir, I am politely favoured 
with the following letter on the subject. 

* Sirn,—As you wish to be informed of the result of the ex- 
‘ periment | have made in salving my sheep. with butter and 
‘oil, I have to state, in reply, that my flock have kept their 
* wool during the winter equally well as in former years, when 
‘ they were smeared with tar and butter; they have had no dis- 
‘ease, and are in equally good condition,. When they were 
‘ clipped, I considered the wool to be much better grown than 
* when tar was used. Eight Scotch pints of oil, 24 lib. of but- 
‘ ter, and one chopin of turpentine, salved 60 sheep, 1 think the 
* wool will be about a sixth part lighter, but worth a third part 
‘ more per stone, than when smeared with tar. Iam, yours,’ 
&e. 

* Bedshielmains, July 22. J. L.’ 


The above flock are all black-faced and half black-faced, and 
the weight and price of the wool are not yet known, as it is 
not sold or weighed. 


On the farm of Halyburton, all the sheep were last year 
salved for the first time, with oil mixed with both tallow and 
butter, in proportions nearly equal to those mentioned in the 
two former instances. ‘The sheep are in equal condition as in 
former favourable years; and the wool, which last year brought 
14s. per stone, after being smeared with butter and tar,. is this 
year sold at 20s. per stone; but the difference of weight is not 
yet ascertained, as it is not packed. 

On the farm of Wedderlie, also in Lammermuir, part of the 
flock was smeared in the old, and part in the new mode, that 
is, with oil and butter, with a little turpentine; and there is no 
difference in the condition of the former from the latter part of 
the sheep: the wool remained equally thick on the one as on 
the other; but though both be sold, the respective prices are 
not yet fixed; and the comparative weight cannot be ascertain- 
ed till it be packed. At Cranshaws, one lib. of tallow was 
mixed with one pint of oil, which salved five sheep, which was 
the proportion, together with some brown spirits, or an extract 
from tar, employed in smearing the whole flock. I have just 
learned from a shepherd, that on a farm in Selkirkshire, oil, 
tallow or butter, with a little resin, have been employed as 
sheep salve for some years past, and that the wool has equalled 
in quantity, and come very near the price of pure white wool 
of the same kind of sheep. 

It is, however, necessary. to observe, that last winter was un- 
commonly mild throughout. The new mode of salving with 
oil, butter or tallow, and turpentine, where it has been but 
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once practised, has not been put to so severe a test as the for- 
mer mode has often been. Repeated experiments will be ne- 
cessary in order to learn with certainty whether it be of equal 
efficacy in our highest situations in such winters as the one 
before the last. If I can learn any thing farther with cer- 
tainty, before transmitting the Quarterly Report, it will be 
inserted with pleasure by, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. P—r. 
Greenlaw, 24th July, 1824. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Captain Napier’s Essay on Store-Farming. 


(Continued from Page 32.) 
Sir, 

WueEn short sheep occupied the hilly districts of this 
country, almost no shelter but what the natural bendings and 
curves of the hills afforded was found necessary for their pro- 
tection. During the heaviest snows and darkest drifts, these 
were all the defence they had, and all they looked for. Hence, 
when an old shepherd is reciting the distress he has seen 
flocks in, or his own achievements in his former years, he will 
frequently remark, as he proceeds in his narration, ‘ We had 
‘nae stell-dykes then.’ Ask him, at such a moment, how they 
did for bields, and, with a sneer, he will say, ‘ We loot their 
* tails bield them, an’ they war as gude then as they’re yet, for 
‘a’ the dykes and fodderin’ they get.’ I believe the old shep- 
herd’s remarks are not far from truth. A hundred years 
back, stocks of sheep were as strong in the bone, and annually 
accumulated as much fat, as at this day; but the animal itself 
was clumsy and ill-made, and its coat ill adapted for the for- 
mation of those finer cloths which every successive generation 
since has placed a higher value on than another. ‘The store- 
master, in the joint improvement of his sheep and sheep-pas- 
ture, in order to render his mountains as productive as pos- 
sible of the succulent and sweet grasses, burnt and otherwise 
destroyed as much of the heath as he could. This shrub then 
stood thick and deep on many of our hills ; but since its extermi- 
nation, the hills have exhibited a naked and shelterless appear- 
ance. The natural whaams, * which indent the long-continued 


* Whaam, an ample curve or bending i in a hill. 
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glens on every side, are now stripped of this dense covering, 
which screened man and beast from frosts and storms ; and the 
tempest raves along the naked surface unmitigated and unop- 
posed. Since the destruction of the heath, a safe retreat from 
heavy and powerful drifts is scarcely to be had. In some spots, 
an undoubted shelter may be found from one point; but as the 
shepherd has no assurance that the wind will continue steady 
from one point half an hour, these situations can advantage 
his flock but little; and as the natural sinkings and swellings 
of the mountains are now denuded of their covering, no de- 
pendence is to be placed on them. . 

The naked and shelterless state of sheep-pasture, with the 
comparatively helpless and dependent state to which man was 
reducing sheep by his successive improvements on the ‘animal 
itself, laid the managers of stock under the imperious necessity 
of devising some protection to scteen and save them during the 
frosts and drifts of winter: and for this purpose, erections of 
almost every form, and in almost every situation, may yet be 
seen among our mountains, Their various forms are enume- 
rated by Captain Napier at p. 117. They are ‘ buildings,’ 


says he, ‘ in the shape of squares, crosses, crescents, stars, and 
© f4’s.’ Many of these erections still lend their help in a drifty 
season; and if it were not but that sheep can find no protec- 


tion in them from turning winds, they would continue to be of 
the greatest service, as sheep stand as comfortable and content- 
ed in any of these figures as in a circular and closed stell. The 
situations of these old constructions has, in some instances, been 
chosen with great propriety: they have in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and directly between them arid the snowy 
points, deep excavations and hollows which intercept a great 
deal of the drifted snow, so that but little of it might reach the 
dyke where the sheep were standing; but others seem to have 
been erected without reference to any such advantages; and 
the abundance of stones in their neighbourhood seems to have 
been the only inducement for the selection of the spot on which 
they stand. With respect to that figure which most success- 
fully prevents the drift from accumulating near it, Captain 
Napier justly observes, that ‘ any obstacle presenting a straight 
‘line at right angles, or even obliquely to the direction of the 
* drift, that obstacle will all around presently become smother- 
* ed in the snow ;’ whereas, ‘ the action of the blast on a cir- 
‘cular surface causes a rotatory motion in the air, to such a 
* considerable height that when the diameter of the circle is 
* kept within proper bounds, the snow is thrown off in a tan- 
‘ gent in every direction, and the included space left uncovered 
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‘within.’ He fixes the diameter at 10 feet; but when every 
peculiarity incident to snowy drifty weather is taken into con- 
sideration, this appears too little a space. We shall suppose a 
stock of 50 scores, on a pasture middling stormy. These re- 
quire two shepherds; each man has 25 scores. Winter be- 
gins, attended with ‘all its vapoury turbulence.’ Frosts set 
in. ‘The wind collects its fury, and the drift commences. The 
shepherd must now gather in his straggling charge to some 
place of safety. If the approach of the drift has not been ad- 
vertiséd, * so that he has time to gather them for the approach 
of nie orf he cannot see to gather them for the darkness of 
the drift—in either of these cases, as the shepherd has not lei- 
sure to divide them, and conduct them in separate lots to their 
pe rounds, he is obliged to assemble them all in one, 
which will require to be 53, 54, or 55 feet in diameter; if they 
be small sheep, the first size is sufficient, without the round be- 
ing crowded. Other circumstances, unconnected with their 
gathering, may constrain the shepherd to have them all toge- 
ther in one place, during the course of a winter; but two more 
rounds, each 40 feet in diameter, should be built in the most 
appropriate places, and these, in most cases, are sufficient to 
accommodate a hirsel of the above number ; but the number of 
lots into which they are divided, and even the number in each 
lot, should be determined by the temperature of the day, and by 
the extent of winnable+ ground within their reach. Here 
there are only three parcels to manage throughout the day, and 
they are sufficient for one man, especially if the day be stormy. 
If it be particularly rugged and tempestuous, the shepherd will 
be necessitated to join them all in one lot, and that for two rea- 
sons; first, if the cold be extreme and the drift dark, it is im- 
possible he: can keep different parcels busy all the day, as there 
will be continually parties of them standing still with the drift, as 
he passes from one parcel to another; and secondly, a large lot 
mutually encourage one another in their exertions to dig aside 





* I am led to express myself this way, from recollecting a short ree 
lation which a travelling chapman gave me, of a still shorter dialogue 
which he had with a shepherd among the Cheviot hills, He had 
been displaying his goods in a farm-house where he had lodged all 
night. Two shepherds came in from the hill to their breakfast. 
The merchant asked them if they were not ‘ ill off ina drift among 
the hills.’ One of them answered, ‘ Yes, when it comes on unadver- 
tised. ” 

+ Winnable ground, a pastoral phrase, meaning ground which 
sheep may get at by digging through the snow ; approachable.ground. 
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the snow, and mutually shelter one another from the surface- 
drift. ‘To a large and condensed mass of sheep, say 500, a cold 
drifty day is not half so distressing as to a few scores. Among 
the last, the drift and cold sport at will. Their thin ranks soon 
relinquish all employment, and, in spite of the shepherd’s ut- 
most diligence, do little else than stand shivering behind thick 
masses of snow. Now, after such a wasting and disastrous day 
as we have just supposed (and there are many such in the 
course of a winter—perhaps three, four, sometimes a week of 
days will follow in close succession to one another, in which 
high-lying hirsels can procure no food but what t&e shepherd 
urges and excites them to), would it not be extravagant mad- 
ness, when night is drawing near, to fall upon these 25 scores 
of sheep, forcibly divide them into seven or eight lots, and take 
each a separate way through deep untrodden snow, merely 
for the purpose of having a small portion together through the 
night? And here I shall observe, and the observation ought 
to have its due weight with the shepherd in the easy and order- 
ly disposal of his flock through night, that sheep which have 
been together through the day, and have been making eager 
and joint exertions for a scanty subsistence, that have alternate- 
ly sheltered one another from the frosty blast and the suffocat- 
ing drift, and, by their presence and mutual endeavours have 
stimulated one another to perseverance and diligence, become 
by their general distress more endeared to one another, and it 
is not without a deal of reluctance, and often resistance, that 
they submit toa separation at night. ‘The being forcibly part- 
ed throws them into a species of mental distress, irritates their 
spirits, and keeps them in a state of alarm and trepidation till 
next morning. This deprives them of their ordinary ease and 
quiet through night, and hence wastes their spirits, unfits them 
for the fatigues and hardships of next day, and ultimately ac- 
celerates that declension of strength and vigour which in all 
preheieilty the natural severity of the season will unavoidably 
inflict. 

If Captain Napier thinks it worth his while to look over 
these remarks, he will probably now be thinking that the se- 
curity of the above number of sheep in these circular stells is 
what he has no doubt about ;—it is the accommodating them 
with hay, which is the principal reason for subdividing them into 
so many lots. If the wild and wide-lying flocks of sheep which 
stock all Alpine situations are to be enclosed in rounds, and fed 
with hay, whenever a course of drifty weather occurs, the disposi- 
tion and nature, essentially necessary in an animal destined to 
crop such elevated and coarse pasture as the Etterick, or any 
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similar mountain district is, will inevitably undergo a change 
much to their disadvantage ; from a hardy independent animal 
this will reduce it to a shiftless, helpless state, waiting to be fed 
at all times by the hand of man, whenever it is the least touch- 
ed with hunger or cold. But as I pointed out the impolicy of 
taming or subduing the spirit of a wild and numerous flock in 
a former paper, it is needless here to insist on it any longer ; 
yet certainly when we consider the elevation and coarseness of 
the pasture, the stormy and rugged nature of the climate, we 
cannot hesitate a moment in giving the preference to a race of 
sheep, hardy from their beginning, and having their native per- 
ceptions uninjured by man’s fostering care, as the kind of stock- 
ing best adapted for the Etterick district, or any of the adjoin- 
ing sheep countries. 

Perhaps a sheep round should not exceed 55 feet in diame- 
ter, though one about 40 feet will be closer; but in the latter I 
have invariably found the rotatory blast peculiar to all rounds 
more sharp and keen than in the former. This is the most dis- 
tressing peculiarity incident to rounds, and though it is never 


_attended to, it might in a great measure be obviated, by the 


proper placing of the coping. 

The best sheep stell that ever I recollect of seeing in my 
life is one on the farm of Atterstane, in Pociiapciens Wikehae 
ing to Sir James Montgomery of Stanhope. It is a round of 
about 75 feet in diameter, surrounded by a belt of firs 60 feet 
wide. As the trees give much protection, this circumstance 
allows the circle to be more ample than usual, and it will hold 


-between 700 and 800 large sheep without the smallest injury to 


a single individual. ‘The trees completely absorb the drift be- 
fore it reach the circle: and as the blast passes lightly over the 
bending tops of the firs, a sharp eddy of wind is altogether 
prevented from falling within the round, for it is only where 
that powerful element is opposed by sharp and Pee 
obstacles that it is broken as it were into quick an oer 
whirls. These fall within the common circles, and revolve wi 
great rapidity for a good while, till a more uninterrupted 
stream of air passes over, which sucks them up, and again 
carries away with its current. 

But, in the situation we are now considering, safety and com- 


fort are not limited only to the space which the round encloses. 


If the night be cold with partial blasts of snow, or if the day 
and night be sleety or.a wet snow, the sheep voluntarily assemble 
round the lee side of the trees, where they lie cheerful, easy, 


-and contented, on a green unpuddled surface of earth, which 


last kind of /air is a very o- happiness for sheep through 
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night. JI have no hesitation in pronouncing this last ‘mention- 
ed kind of round the safest and most effectual protection that 
can be reared for mountain sheep. No doubt a large planta- 
tion is equally secure, but few hill sheep can be accommodated 
with shelter of this kind, while a common round, with a belt of 
firs round it, may be raised in almost any situation. It is surely 
needless to observe, that a paling round the young trees is ne- 
cessary to protect them, leaving only an entrance through the 
belt of about six or seven feet wide, to communicate directly 
with the door of the round. 

Captain Napier observes (p. 120), that the door of the round 
should be ‘ in the direction to the hill;’ but to place the en- 
trance to the round ‘invariably in this direction, will not suit 
every situation. The hill which rises opposite to the door, is 
often no protection to the spot on which the round stands, and 
of course does not prevent the entrance of drift at the door. If 
the door be exactly fitted to the aperture left in the round for 
the admission of the flock, it is no matter to what point the door 
opens; bat if I were to give a direction which would be nearly 
applicable to every situation, I would leave the entrance point- 
ing to the fresh airths. The truth is, the entrance to a round 
should be determined by the position in which the hills rise and 
stand in its immediate neighbourhood. 

In this chapter, Captain Napier inserts a letter from his 
Bowerhope shepherd, whose notions of sheep-houses, hay and 
fodder, seem to coincide exactly with his patron’s theory of 
management and feeding. Nay, he pushes his speculations still 
farther on these points than Captain Napier, I dare say, ever 
thought of. ‘Some parts of his scheme we will examine by and 
by. Ad interim, several of his detached maxims may be no- 
ticed. ‘It is well known,’ says he (p. 128), ‘in all boggy 
soils, very much of the grass is suffered to rot.’ I would ob- 
serve here, that on all ‘boggy soils ‘sheep are ever found to 
be soft and tender; and if there is not grass enough and to 
spare, they will neither thrive nor live. Hence, to apply 
as heavy a stock as would keep it equally bare and meat- 
less, with ‘a hard dry pasture, would be an imprudent, and 
soon prove a ruinous concern. He goes on to say, that this 
cannot * be remedied by any other way than by cutting it for 
hay, although draining doth much, but ‘not all that is neces- 
sary.’ Draining boggy pastures never will prevent the growth 
of grass. For nearly a century draining has been found to be 
the best method for promoting its production ; and this it has 
done in ‘a threefold, and, in several situations, even in a tenfold 
proportion to what it was when the spot was lying in its natu- 
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ral state. Draining directly eradicates every.aqueous produc- 
tion, and finally roots them out of the soil, but directly culti- 
yates the existence of the succulent grasses. But I really think 
the last clause of the sentence aa above has been carelessly 
written, and as carelessly copied by Captain Napier, whose 
whole process of draining Thirlestane is in direct contradic- 
tion to this position. He drained it to give existence to, and 

romote the growth of, sweet succulent herbage; and assured- 
ly the issue has fully answered his expectation. 

In the next sentence he goes on to say, * The severe rains, 
or, at any rate, the first heavy snows, lodge such kind of grass, 
when it becomes good for nothing.’ It is impossible, in con- 
sistence with the hhealth and thriving of a stock, to lay on such 
a number as totally to prevent every spot from sinking down 
and running to waste; and that such spots, where the lodge- 
ment does take place, are good for nothing, is an assertion that 
cannot be admitted. ‘The shepherd who pays any attention to 
how and where his flock resort for pasture, will find that, after 
snows, they repair in crowds to those places where the weight 
and softness of the grass has flattened it with the earth. If he 
inspect it samen will find that they have been busily and 
diligently employed selecting the green blades from the more 
wasted, and that no other spot over their whole pasture offered 
as much verdure at this time as these seemingly sloomed places. 
Besides, the young sprats will rise in a situations three 
weeks earlier than over their pasture in general; and is not 
this an important advantage in a hard pinching season, when 
sheep are almost worn out by gathering the withered tasteless 
foggage? Yes, though it were but a dozen of sprigs in a day, 
it inspires the wasted creature. with spirits and vigour, and ad- 
monishes it that better days are fast coming. 

But according to this Bowerhope sage, every good thing is 
the consequence of sufficiently baring the sheep-pasture with the 
scythe. * The after-growth,’ says he, ‘is much shorter, and 
* not so apt to lodge.’ No, indeed; it will neither lodge with 
rain nor snow, but the first frosty night will lodge it most effec- 
tually. It then sinks down nearly with the same celerity, and 
assumes the same shrunk and black appearance as does the po- 
tatoe-stem or the young fern, to both of which it is analogous 
in the rawness and juiciness of its stalk. 

If sheep-pasture were mowed to the extent that this shepherd 
proposes, it would injure the pasturing stock two ways. First, 
it would occasion a scarcity of food, and necessitate i to 
feed on places not so wholesome; and, secondly, it would be 
still more pernicious in the effect the deleterious sward which 
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rises on the mown places would have on the constitution. In 
the spring, when the grasses are young and juicy, their influence 
on sheep is purgative and cleansing, and this the animal stands 
in need of to prepare it fora summer feeding; but to open the 
bowels at so late a period of the year as autumn—and the graz-~ 
ing so much on the raw unconcocted sward rising on fat mown 
places would not fail to occasion this—would be most improper, 
especially when we consider that then it is of the nature of a 
disease ; and, particularly at its commencement, is attended with 
a slight sickness. In the spring, the course of diarrheea is mild 
and easy, and brought on by the juiciness of the grass and the 
softness and tepidity of the air; whereas, in the back-end, it is 
always accompanied by pains in the bowels, and a declension of 
strength and vigour. Above all, a laxation of the bowels now 
opens the whole system, and the keen frosts, which set in about 
this period, find an easy access to the very vitals of the consti- 
tution. 

This shepherd has made a notable discovery in the art of pas- 
turage. He has found Ay at least he asserts so), that if 4000 
stones of hay are mowed from a pasture which holds 800 sheep, 
the farmer will be enabled to keep two scores more, This spe- 
culation has certainly some analogy to the scheme which the 
Erythrean sibyl fell upon to enhance the value of her nine pro- 

hetic volumes. She burnt three, and then three more, yet still 
demanded the same money as the price which she had originally 
rated all the nine at. In the same manner he suggests, that 
by sensibly diminishing the quantity of food, the rest will 
be more effectual, not only for the support of its ordinary 
stock, but even will safely admit an increase of numbers, 
and, to use his own words, ‘the sheep will be in better 
condition, and better sheltered in stormy weather; there will 
be fewer deaths in ordinary seasons ;’ there will be ‘ yearly 40 
or 60 more lambs—every thing brought to market will give 
more money from being in better condition,’ and ‘ I think the 
wool may be advanced to one fleece more per stone.’ 

O invaluable discovery! ye doughty Forest-farmers, where 
have been your foresight and ingenuity ? Formerly you tugged 
for rent and profit, and now ye tug for rent and a livelihood. 
Every means have you devised to increase the value of your 
flocks. Thrift, thrift, have ye pursued, both close and fast, 
through every department of your establishments ; but ‘here 
was a point where you, simple men! never once dreamed of 
seeking it. Of course, you ought long before this to have call- 
ed a meeting of your body at Selkirk, for the purpose of vot- 
ing a statue to the gifted individual, to whom you are indebted 
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for the exposition of a scheme which is to prove of such incal- 
culable benefit. Probably you have been prevented from adopt- 
ing this course, on account that this individual is still alive ; 
but, it should be remembered, that, by disregarding the usual 
practice, you will do him the higher deat It is therefore, 
you will see, advisable that no more time be lost. As the mover 
of the suggestion, I would farther propose, that, as it would 
be proper to have the statue erected among the scenes whose 
inhabitants are to enjoy the advantages of the discovery; and 
as it can scarcely be expected that the winds and rains will ab- 
stain from beating against this memorial to him who formed so 
many plans for shielding their victims from their power—I pro- 
pose, I say, that it be resolved to erect a sheep-house of the 
ordinary dimensions, to serve by way of temple to protect it 
from their fury. This, besides being in character with the sur- 
rounding pastoral country, will be still more appropriate, when 
we consider, that he, over whose bust it is raised, is so zealous 
an advocate for the constructing of such edifices. We would 
recommend, moreover, that the statue should represent the 
shepherd Pings upon a scythe, ‘ looking o’er his shoes past,” 
his dog asleep, hard by, upon his coat, which he is supposed 
to have flung off in order to facilitate his operations. ‘Then, 
‘ thither shall all the shepherd youth resort,’ &c. But we will 

ursue this subject no farther at present, as we trust that, ere 
lianas there will appear in your Magazine, Mr Conductor, a full 
account of the proceedings of the meeting, which will no doubt 
be convened in consequence of the above hints. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, 


In our Number published last February, page 63, we have 
brought down the notices of the state of these settlers to Sep- 
tember, at which period their fourth crop was upon the ground, 
the three former, as is well known, having all failed. The Tract 
from which we are about to make some extracts, continues the 
account from September to the end of the year, and, of course, 
through the period of their harvest. This fourth crop has also 
been ruined, or nearly so; and what has greatly increased the 
calamity, if one could conceive it susceptible of increase, is the 
devastation committed by floods early in October, which swept 
away the soil of their fields with the crops upon them, as well 
as their very slightly constructed dwellings and out-houses. The 
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first part of this little work contains some account of the country 
where the settlers were located, and of their labours, prospects, 
and general condition, written by Mr Pringle, who left this 
country early in 1820, and whose relatives, as well as, himself, 
we are glad to find, have almost escaped the misfortunes which 
have overwhelmed so many. of the otber settlers; the location 
of the Scotch party having been at a distance. from the English, 
to which last the following notices chiefly refer. The rest of 
the book is occupied with letters from the settlers themselves, 
and those that had gone to the spot to, ascertain their condition 
with a view to their relief, and who report accordimgly to the 
Society at Cape Town, of which Mr Pringle is one of the se- 
cretaries. Here, therefore, as in the former publication, the 
accounts. may be deemed quite authentic ; ad in the present 
case, there is the less reason to suspect exaggeration, because 
the author not only looks forward to the ultimate success, of the 
colony, but, in drawing a comparison between the settlements 
there, and in Canada and New South Wales, actually gives a 
decided preference to the Cape, and surely, as most of our read- 
ers will agree, a very undeserved one. But whatever may be 
their future prospects, it is universally admitted that their pre- 
sent condition is in the highest degree afflicting; and the ob- 
ject of the publication, indeed, is to obtain that relief from. this 
country. which it would be idle to expect within the colony itself. 
It is painful to have to add, that, notwithstanding the wealth 
and charity of this country, the state of these settlers has taken 
so slight a hold of the public mind, that the amount of the sub- 
scriptions, as last advertised in the London journals, did not 
reach 4000/. 

The following passages will convey a general idea of the 
country in aah. the settlers were placed, and of their earliest 
proceedings. 

* I visited the Zuureveld and the English settlements, for 
the first time, in July 1821, having taken a journey thither on 
purpose, along with my friend Mr Hart, the intelligent super- 
tendant of the great government farm of Somerset, on the 
Boschberg. I had previously resided a twelvemonth on my 
own location, a htindred and fifty miles higher in the interior, 
and had acquired some little eee of the country, and its 
capabilities, and of the peculiarities of its climate and seasons; 
and my own limited information in these matters was amply as- 
sisted by the more enlarged ‘experience of my fellow-traveller.* 


* Mr Hart was a subaltern officer in the military party which ac- 
companied Mr Barrew to the frontier in 1790; and since the second 
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ss My first view of the Zuureveld was from the summit of 
the steep hills that bound to.the southward the valley or sloof 
in which Graham’s Town is situate, and which we crossed in 
our way to the Hottentot village of Theopolis, on the river 
Kasouga. From this elevated ridge we had at once under our 
eye almost the whole country over which the English locations 
are scattered, bounded by. the ocean in front, and by the Bos- 
jesman’s and Great Fish Rivers.on the right and left. This 
extensive district (restricting it to. what was originally and pro- 
perly denominated the Zuureveld), may be described as an im- 
mense plain, sixty or seventy miles long, by about thirty broad ; 
calculating its length from the Bosjesman’s to the Fish River, 
and its average breadth from the sea-beach to the parallel range 
of mountains that extend from the Fish River to Assagay Bush. 
Though I have called it a plain, yet it is very far from exhibit- 
ing over greater part of its extent any thing like a level sur- 
face. Near the coast it is much diversified by small hills and 
gentle rising grounds, and for the most part flows into an easy 
undulating outline. The streams or rivers also, which issue 
from the range of mountains we now stood upon, have in many 
places intersected it with deep and broad ravines, the sides of 
which are almost every where clothed with an impervious forest 
or jungle of evergreens. On this account, it is very difficult to 
cross the country from east to west with wheel carriages; and 
to travel along the banks of the rivers is still more impracti- 
cable, from the innumerable gullies or kloofs, choked up with 
thorny: copsewood, that run down ta the deep channels of the 
riyers from the plains on either side. By keeping aloof, how- 
ever, from these subsidiary kloofs, and crossing the river-glens 
at convenient places, one may travel over the Zuureveld easily 
and pleasantly, especially on horseback. In speaking of rivers, 
I ought to remark, that this appellation is applied by the Afri- 
can colonists to every brook that merely exhibits a channel of 
running water, and even to many that can only occasionally 
claim that distinction; so that the term often appears very lu- 





capture of the Cape, he has resided almost constantly in that quar- 
ter of the colony, either as adjutant of the Cape corps, or in the 
civid service of Government. ' Being a man of shrewd observation 
and active research, he is consequently intimately acquainted with 
the distinctive characteristics of the country and climate, and more 
especially with the local and often anomalous peculiarities of the 
eastern districts, and their diversified population. With the ad- 
vantage of this gentleman’s company, I journeyed, on this and o- 
ther occasions, through every part of Albany, from the Boschberg 
to the mouths of the Kowie and Great Fish Rivers. 
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dicrously used to an European apprehension. But indeed the 
rivers of the Cape colony, with scarcely an exception, are little 
else than periodical torrents, usually flowing with a diminutive, 
and frequently brackish streamlet, at the bottom of a huge 
chasm or glen, the banks of which rise on either hand, steep 
and shaggy with wood, like the side of a mountain; so that in 
many cases it will take one a full hour to cross from the top of 
one bank to the other, although the river at the bottom will 
scarcely wet your horse’s hoofs as you ford it. But then these 
tremendous yawning gulfs, when filled by the sudden and ex- 
cessive rains to which this climate is occasionally subject, are 
swollen, “ from bank to brae,” with a mighty and furious tor- 
rent, which defies all control, and obstructs all passage. 

The forest or jungle (for it partakes of both characters), 
which clothes the steep and rugged ravines that border the 
rivers of Albany, and skirt the boundary ridge of moun- 
tains, is still inhabited by herds of buffaloes, and some species 
of the antelope and the vee but the elephant has retreat- 
ed, since the arrival of the settlers, to the more impenetra- 
ble and solitary forests adjoining the Fish and Bosjesman’s Ri- 
vers. The countless herds of spring-boks, hartebeests, quaghas 
and other large game, described b former travellers, as fre- 
quenting the open pastures, and adding so much life and beau- 
ty to the lonely landscape of Albany, have also almost totally 
deeppeired; and with them the lion (who is, however, far from 
being such a poltroon as Mr Barrow supposes). ‘The settler 
is well rid of these fere natura, and has had, in fact, little 
cause to complain of the wild beasts, except from the occasional 
ravages of the ravenous but eowardly hyzna, among his flocks, 
or of straggling troops of springboks on his green corn. 

*‘ In travelling over the open plains and savannas of Albany, 
we found every where a sandy soil of grey, yellow, or blackish 
hue, generally upon a clayey bottom; clothed in many places 
with a closer and more verdant turf than I had seen any where 
else in the colony ; in others, waving under a rank crop of long 
spiry grass, among the roots of which the loose mould was 
often. turned up and traversed by myriads of gray moles and 
field mice. The herbage, though abundant, was almost uni- 
versally of the description called sour ; but varying very much 
in ity and appearance in different soils and situations. The 
quality of the soil, likewise, varied very considerably in different 
ye ; but except under the woods, it appeared to be general- 
y meagre, and of a description that conelibintaggiat great assist- 
ance from manure to render it permanently productive. We 
also here and there discovered large patches, rendered-barren 
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by the excessive prevalence of saltpetre. But the entire want 
of fresh water in some places, and the precariousness or brack- 
ish quality of many of the brooks and fountains that existed, 
together with the impracticable character of the river banks, and 
the extreme poverty of the soil over a large extent of the more 
open country, appeared to present more formidable obstacles to 
the existence of a dense population, or a very extended and 
successful agriculture ; and rendered, in fact, no inconsiderable 
portion of this district entirely unavailable for any other pur- 
pose than occasional pasturage. 

‘“ The general aspect of the country was nevertheless fresh, 
pleasing, and picturesque. The verdant open pastures and 
smooth grassy knolls formed an agreeable contrast with the 
dark and dense masses of the sweeping forests which clothed 
the deep glens and broken country near the river courses. ‘The 
undulating surface of the champaign country, was moreover 
often pleasingly diversified with scattered groves or large 
straggling trees, intermixed with thickets of evergreens and 
clumps of mimosas. In the lower bottoms, wherever a brook 
or fountain had been discovered, and the light mould washed 
from the higher grounds presented a richer and deeper soil 
for cultivation, we found the poor emigrant at work in his field 
or garden; his reed hut or wattled cabin generally placed on 
the side of some narrow valley, under the shade of a grove or 
thicket ; his cattle kraal * and sheep-fold, his garden-fence, and 
even the division boundary from his neighbour’s field, or the 
common lane, often carefully ditched and watered with that pe- 
culiar neatness and taste which the English peasant alone dis- 
plays in such circumstances. ‘That in other instances, we also 
encountered the too sure indications of the sloven, the sluggard, 
the drunken, and the improvident, I do not wish to conceal ; 
but in general, where industry was less apparent, a deficiency 
in means or in skill, rather than in assiduity, was obvious. The 
exertions, no doubt, of many of the new colonists, were, at first, 
rather preposterously applied ; and much inexpertness and mis- 
management might still be discovered in their farming opera- 
tions. This was naturally to be expected from the class of 
people, which composed the mass of the emigrants, in which 
was included but a very small proportion of practical agricul- 
turists, To this cause partly, and partly to the decided taste of 
the English for trim and tidy appearances, I ascribe that attention 
to external embellishments, in preference often to things of 
more direct utility, which we observed on some of these loca- 





* “ Kraal, a pen or enclosure for cattle. A Hottentot word, origi- 


nally signifying a string of beads: also a native village or encamp- 
ment, ” ° ; 
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tions. The Scotch, on the contrary, though perhaps as set- 
tlers (whatever may have been their previous occupation), they 
generally exhibit an industry more persevering and better di- 
rected, are apt to postpone minor comforts and conveniences 
somewhat too long. Keeping profit and utility steadily in view, 
they allow embellishments and even accommodation to wait 
their leisure. For example, my own party in the upper coun- 
try, while four or five active men of them have cleared and 
cultivated a large extent of corn land out of the thickets, made 
several dams upon their river, and led water from a great dis- 
tance to irrigate their fields and gardens; surrounded these 
fields with quince hedges, and planted vineyards, orchards, and 
gardens for future use, have yet (except in a solitary instance) 
no better dwellings to shelter them than paltry reed cabins 
plastered with mud. On surveying the locations of the English 
settlers during this journey, my companion was strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that many of them had fixed their 
residence too near the course of the brooks or temporary torrents 
which are apt to ravage the bottom lands, and occasion immense 
damage, sometimes, to the cultured grounds in every part of the 
colony; and he pointed out to me and to several of themseives, 
the marks of former deluges, on the trees and banks higher than 
some of the huts they inhabited, or the fields and gardens they 
were cultivating; but as these vestiges of destruction appeared 
old and indistinct, the notice of them did not seem to produce 
any strong impression. 

* The houses they then inhabited, or were erecting, were 
chiefly of the description termed ‘ wattle and daub ;’ that is, a 
frame of posts, surmounted by a thatched roof, and wattled up 
to the eaves with timber boughs or saplings from the nearest 
thicket; the inner divisions constructed of the same materials ; 
and the whole plastered with clay. And when neatly smoothed 
over and white-washed, and embellished in front by the trim 
garden plot and wattled fence, these cabins often looked ex- 
tremely handsome and picturesque, as we came suddenly in 
sight of them peeping out Gremdhe skirts of the ancient forest, 
or embowered in some romantic wood or evergreen shrubbery. 
But though readily and cheaply constructed, where materials 
ean be so easily obtained, and apparently not ill adapted for a 
climate usually so mild and dry as that of Albany, it must be 
owned, that these elegant but slender edifices are quite inade- 
quate to withstand the terrible floods and storms which occa- 
sionally ravage every part of this colony, as the settlers to their 
cost bave at tength fully experienced. And even in ordinary 
seasons, these fragile dwellings would require constant attention 
and frequent repair. ; os 
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“ The settlers had, probably, generally discovered the de- 
fects of the ‘ wattle and daub’ before the close of their second 
season ; but some were by that time too much disheartened by 
their distresses, and others too much reduced in means, to 
erect dwellings of a more durable description. A good many, 
however, had built houses of brick, stone, or ‘ ‘Devonshire 
cob ;’ and a few had imitated the African boor, in construct- 
ing solid walls of tempered clay, which, in a country where 
lime is too expensive to be used for cement, is probably the 
most secure and eligible material for ordinary farm buildings. 
Mistakes in matters of this sort, and others equally important, 
might readily be expected from people without experience of 
the climate, and for the most part without any knowledge of 
rural affairs. ‘They might, and doubtless did, derive some ad- 
vantage from the practical though contracted knowledge of 
their few Dutch and Hottentot neighbours; but, like most o- 
ther men, they were probably too apt, in ignorant pride, to 
despise the advice of those whom they were otherwise disposed 
to undervalue. At this period, however, the settlers had only 
slightly experienced the effects of their mistakes, and the pres- 
sure of their misfortunes. We indeed saw or heard of seve- 
ral families on different locations, whose wattle, or wooden 
huts, had been accidentally destroyed by fire, with most of 
their effects, and many others whom we conversed with had a 
variety of complaints and grievances to allege, exclusive of the 
total destruction of their first crops by the fatal rust or mil- 
dew.* But there was as yet no appearanee of great or gene- 


* “Tt is remarkable, and, at the same time, peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, that the vegetable distemper called rust first began to prevail 
extensively and virulently throughout the colony, in 1820, the very 
year the English colonists arrived. Though previously not altoge- 
ther unknown at the Cape, it had never (at least within the memory 
of man) affected the crops to any gteat or alarming extent. But 
since 1820, it has regularly attacked the wheat crops, either when 
getting into ear, or just beginning to ripen ; and for four successive 
seasons, has, in some quarters, totally destroyed, and in most places 
greatly damaged them. No situation has been entirely exempt 
from its ravages ; but the more level plains of Albany, Uitenhage, 
George, and the districts along the south eastern coast, have suffer- 
ed most severely, while the cold, dry, and elevated tracts of the 
Sneuwberg and Hasttam, and the more westerly districts near Sal- 
danah Bay and Cape Town, seem to have either wholly or partially 
escaped. So far as I can ascertain, the rust of this colony is pre- 
cisely thé same disease as the one known in England by the same 
appellation, or by that of red robin, ‘and ‘which I believe is there ge- 
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ral distress, And though even the most sanguine wete now 
fully awakened from the delusive dreams of wealth and ease 
with which many of them had emigrated, and somewhat dis- 
couraged by the failure of their crops; and though many were 
destitute of money and of all their accustomed comforts ; yet, on 
the whole, they appeared by no means so much disheartened or 
disconcerted as might have been anticipated. Most of those who 
possessed ploughs were earnestly at work with them ;—num- 
bers who had none, were vigorously turning up the soil with 
the spade and mattock, though in quality it was far unlike the 
fat and fertile Goshen they had hoped for. Others were erect- 
ing or embellishing their huts, or sawing timber for sale at 
Graham’s Town and Bathurst. ” 

“ ‘Two years and a half of continued disappointment and 
disaster to the settlers, have passed since I visited Albany, and 
they have seen two more successive crops perish from their 
eager grasp, as they ripened. A third has, likewise, partially 
failed; and what of it has escaped the rust and the hurricane, 
is scarecly yet secure from the vicissitudes of the climate. That 
their situation has, consequently, now become very destitute, I 
cannot have a doubt. Independently of the direct evidence 
hereafter subjoined, and of much more to the same effect in 


‘my possession, I feel perfectly assured, from the circumstances 


in which I then found them, that after three more succeeding 
years of almost total failure, their condition (in general) must 


-be deplorable. Except with respect to a few heads of parties 


and families of superior station and resources, much poverty 
and privation (though little positive distress) prevailed even 
then (July 1821) throughout the locations. ” 

Of the letters from the settlers, which are all written in the 


“nerally thought to be produced by a minute insect or animalcule, 


though some writers contend that it is a fungus. Whatever be its 
cause or nature, however, it has appeared in South Africa as a 
scourge much more formidable and relentless than any of the other 


_natural plagues of drought, locusts, or hurricanes, to which we are 


here occasionally (though not peculiarly) exposed. A partial anti- 
dote seems to have been discovered in the adoption of the solid stem 
wheat, which will doubtless be now universally resorted to. Barley 
is considerably less exposed to its malign influence, and Indian corn 
not much. Yet, at times, it has attacked more or less all sorts of 
grain, grasses, and vegetables, and even vines and fruit-trees. Two 
years ago, I observed some vineyards near the Fish River, and seve- 
ral peach and pear-trees in the Landdrost’s garden at Cradock very 
much injured by it. A similar disease is said to prevail on the Afri- 
can coast of the Mediterranean.” 
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same tone, though with more or less detail, the following ex- 
tracts may serve as a specimen. 

The rains and the damage they occasioned are thus describ- 
ed in a letter, dated ¥5th October 1823. 

“ A residence of above three years had given us sufficient 
proofs of the extremes to which this country is subject (one day 
the thermometer at 84, and the next perhaps at 64); but we 
were yet to experience the full extreme of moisture and its 
consequences. You will recollect the two days’ rain which fell 
in December 1820. From that time until now, a period of thir- 
ty-four months, there never fell sufficient rain so as completely 
to saturate the earth, or even to keep the streams running. On 
Sunday week, the 5th October, a fine gentle rain commenced 
and continued all Monday. The two following days we had 
occasional showers, and every thing assumed the most delight- 
ful verdure. ‘The late sown corns shot up luxuriantly, and the 
more forward began to fill and to recover from the previous 
drought. Thursday night, however, proved stormy, and brought 
heavier rain; and it appeared evident that the earth had had 
its fill, and could retain no more. Indeed, the little depth of 
soil which this country possesses, obliges it soon to overflow, 
and on Friday night we had melancholy proofs of it. It 
rained incessantly, and presented on Saturday morning a 
most alarming spectacle of inundation. Not only the streams 
(usually so puny) were rolling in torrents, but the whole coun- 
try was covered with fresh ones. My garden had suffered a 
little, and my new embankment had given way. My sheep 
were dying in numbers; and my corn land, which you know is 
situated very high, had a stream running over it sufficient to 
turn a mill : we were glad, however, to escape so well. 

** On Saturday it cleared off, and Sunday being very fine, I 
walked over to Wilson’s party, to inquire how my neighbours 
had fared. Several who had built on low ground had suffered 

eatly; one or two small houses were swept away; and our 

iend Collis’s windmill was seriously injured. We congratu- 
lated each other, however, that, taking every thing into con- 
sideration, our losses were so trivial, and we resolved to profit 
by the past, convinced that ‘ eternal sunshine’ was not to be 
expected even in the too serene climate of South Africa. 

* On Monday it again altered to a thick fog, and then rain; 
and at sunset it began to thunder and lighten, and continued 
with scarcely the least intermission throughout the night,—awful 
in the extreme. ‘The stream in front of my house rose 12 feet, 
and in one place was 140 feet broad, carrying every thing be- 
fore it. One third of my cattle kraal was carried off, the em- 
bankment levelled to the ground, and the garden and fruit 
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trees washed away in various places. .'The potatoes ini the field 
and garden were furrowed up and washed off; and to-day, as 
the torrent has abated, we find them, hanging here and-there 
on the bushes, five feet high. In short, a more complete picture 
of the effects of a deluge could not be presented. Fortunately 
our house was built of good materials, on a sloping hill, and 
enclosed all round with a little hedge; we therefore escaped 
well within doors, and could hear the torrents pouring on every 
side of us without much dread of damage to ourselves; but we 
did not expect ‘to find any of our stock alive, and how they 
survived is almost 2 miracle. My losses, however, on the two 
nights, I cannot estimate at less than 700 or 800 rix-dollars. * 
The flood was at its height at a little after nine, and the quan- 
tity of rain which fell for the last hour was most astonishing. 

The same letter presents a striking instance of individual mis- 
fortune. 

* One family I shall particularly notice from the extent of 
their losses. James Thomas, a marine pensioner, had built his 
house about fifty feet above the level of a little valley, after 
finding water in the valley by digging for it. The side of the 
hill round his house he planted with wheat, Indian corn, and 
pumpkins. In the valley, he made an extensive garden well 
stocked in every respect, and with fruit-trees for the first year’s 
bearing. He was a pattern for industry,—working where he 
could find employment for three weeks, in order to gain enough 
to be able to work at home for the fourth week, and often con- 
tinuing his labours'by moonlight. In this‘way he had acquired 
also a little stock of cows, when the Caffres last year robbed 
him of half of them. He was beginning again to'recover; had 
just received his pension, and had laid in a stock ‘of rice 
and flour, which he calculated would last him till his po- 
tatoes and harvest came round. Describing these fair but 
fallacious prospects to me, he added‘ I was main full 
of spirits, Sir, as I reckoned I should have enough to sup- 
port my family, and be able to bide ‘at home to work ‘on my 
own ground for at least six months; and the year after, if it 

leased God, I ‘should have no occasion to go out: to work.’ 
is house was at the foot of a little- wood, through which # path 
has been mee and’ this ay ce was the cause of its 
ruin, e rain-water accumulating from the higher grounds, 
and Bac Aro ina torrent through this ‘channel upon the cots 


__ * The rix-dollar of the Cape (as now depreciated by the exces- 
sive issues of paper currency and other causés) is usually worth 
about eighteen pence sterling—sometimes considerably less, or more, 
according to the constantly fluctuating rate of exchange. 
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tage. The family had just retired to’ bed, about nine o’clock, 
when the deluge gushed in through the back window, and in an 
instant filled the room. An infant, which was sleeping in a 
little cot, floated with it towards them, and they expected in a 
few minutes to be overwhelmed with the waters, when luckily 
the fropt wall gave way, and they made their escape through 
the breach. ‘They lay for the remainder of the night. in the 
wood, with only the shelter of a wet blanket which they found 
amidst the ruins, momentarily expecting destruction from the 
elements, or from the falling of trees around them. One fell 
with a tremendous crash within a few feet of where they lay, 
As-soon as day-light appeared, they found sufficient clothing 
scattered about to cover them; and, yokiug in his oxen to his 
little dray, he put his wife and five children into it, and con- 
veyed them to Southey’s house, a few miles distant., Return- 
ing to his desolate abode, what must have been his feelings — 
and snch is the excellent character of the man, that we all feel 
deeply interested for him. His garden, of above an acre of ex 
tent, fenced with a turf bank, stocked with every thing forthe 
present support of his family, was no longer to be seen. Had 
not a few prostrate fig-trees remained, the line of it could not 
have been traced. The water had made a free passage through 
the house, and scarcely any of its furniture or their clothing 
remained. His rice was washed amongst the rubbish, his 
flour only remained good, and the remainder of his pensions 
which he had placed in his tea caddie, was also carried away. 
Three acres of Indian corn were so furrowed on the side of the 
hill, that not one half even of the soil remained, About. four 
acres of solid-stem wheat alone remained not much injured ; 
but the day I was with him, he had the mortification to learn, 
that his neighbour Holder had Jost ail his, and he must, from 
the terms of a partnership into which they had entered, give him 
half his crop. They had agreed to plough together at .each 
other’s places, and to share the produce.” 

To this we may add, from the same writer, the following 
statement in a subsequent letter. 

*[ shall mention particularly every case I relieve, only 
suggesting to you the propriety of leaving blank the NAME, 
should you find it expedient to make the cases known beyond 
the limits of your respectable committee. ‘The following is one 
of the most affecting cases:—Mr , the son of a late al- 
derman of the city of , and brother of a professor in the 

university, brought with him to this country ten ser- 
vants. He had juhabited his little cottage but a few months, 
when it was burnt to the ground, the tamily barely escaping 
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with the clothes they had on. His losses on this occasion he 
estimated at 6000 Rds. Subsequently he lost seventy head of 
cattle by the Caffres: his men he was obliged to discharge. He 
had now no means of subsistence left but to travel with his waggon 
for hire, to and from Algoa Bay, an exertion too laborious for 
his weak frame. While absent on this service, the floods delay- 
ed him, on one occasion, longer than usual; and for six days, Mrs 

and her six children were reduced to live on speckboom 
(a sort of spongy wood eaten by the elephants), which they mix- 
ed with a little milk. I had purchased 150 lib. of flour to send 
them, when I fortunately met with Mr . He acknow- 
ledged the truth of the facts above related, and thanked me, 
but candidly declared he could not then repay me, and stated 
that he had ridden to Graham’s Town to obtain food for his fa- 
mily, with scarcely any expectation of succeeding, as he had 
got into pecuniary difficulties in seeking to repair his former 
losses. He is now about settling his concerns, and after seeing 
the commissioners, he proposes to leave Albany and go to 
———, where he has the promise of some situation. ” 

These cases of individual suffering make us better acquainted 
with the fate of the settlers than any general description can do. 
We shall add only one instance more. 

** In our first days of hope and enthusiasm, the doors of our 
huts and our tents were ever open to the passing fellow-settler ; 
and among those who occasionally claimed a night’s shelter (the 
only snteckantion necessary) was Mr - He had been a 
merchant of some eminence in Lisbon and Madeira, and having 
a knowledge of the management of the vine, he formed sanguine 
notions of success. To much gaiety of heart he joined the 
most perfect propriety and purity of manners. Whenever he 
called he was made cordially welcome; and continued disap- 
pointments seemed not to impair his spirits or diminish his 
hopes. By degrees, however, his visits became less frequent, 
and I once discovered him attempting to pass by unperceived. 
On my rallying him, and pressing him in, he pointed to his 
dress and his raw-hide shoes (different indeed from his first ap- 
pearance), and with a smile asked me if he was fit to appear 
before my family. For many months subsequently I had not 
seen him, but on inquiry learned that he had removed from his 
former residence, finding his land there unproductive, and had 
again commenced building a hut and ploughing a few miles 
nearer the Fial River. 

“ To find out objects for relief, it was not necessary to go far 
from my own neighbourhood; but when I was enabled, by the 
bounty of the Society, to look further around in quest of the 
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distressed, I thought of my former visitor, and last week sent 
my son to him. He found him apparently unsubdued in spirits 
or in hope. His hut (of the sort called by the Hottentots 
Hartebeest-huiye), was composed of a thatched roof, merely 
placed on the ground, without walls, and not weather-proof; 
his dress made out of an old blanket, and his shirt and jacket 
parts of an old tent spotted with mildew; his wife and three 
young children very little better. His complaints, uttered with 
his usual contentedness, were, that his cows were failing in milk, 
and the periwinkles and other shell-fish, on which they had fre- 
quently subsisted, were getting scarce: beef he could sometimes 
get by sending to a friend about seven miles off; but bread or 
rice had long been strangers to them. From his nearest neigh- 
bour my son learned, that Mrs had only been a week 
ago in child-bed, without medical or even female aid; and that 
two days afterwards, when in want of every necessary of life, the 
poor wretched despairing mother had nearly perished in the de- 
lirium of anguish and unmerited destitution. The Committee, 
I am confident, will feel that their bounty was not here ill ap- 
plied. Dr Mair, the medical officer at Caffer-drift post, a few 
days afterwards confirmed this account tome. On hearing by 
accident of what had happened, he hastened to the spot; hav- 
ing learned the full details of their sufferings, and generously 
relieved their immediate wants, he asked if they had no friends 
in England whose assistance they might procure by writing to 
them. Mrs replied in the affirmative; and added, * We 
have had a letter written to them a long while ago, but” 
Mr M. would not suffer her to finish; but, guessing the cause 
of its not being forwarded (inability to pay the postage), he 
pressed her to let him take charge of it.” 














FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
East Lothian Itinerating Juvenile and Village Libraries. 


WE have received the Third Report of this Institution (for 
1823), and most willingly briag its olject and plan under the no- 
tice of our readers. 

“ The object of this Institution is to furnish the Towns and 
the Villages of East Lothian with libraries of useful books, con- 
sisting oF veal as are calculated to promote the knowledge of 
religion, agriculture, mechanics, the construction of implements 
of husbandry, history, travels, &c. The books are arranged in- 
to divisions of fifty volumes, which are stationed in a place for two 
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years, where they are issued gratuitously to all persons above 
twelve years of age who agree to take care of them, and after this 
period they are removed or exchanged with other divisions. 

* The Institution is chiefly supported by the subscriptions and 
donations of benevolent individuals and religious societies, and 
the profits from the sale of religious periodical publications sold 
by the manager. The new books are kept at Haddington, North 
Berwick and Dunbar, for one or two years, for the use of the 
subscribers of three shillings and upwards, and the members 
of the committees of those societies which grant donations to 
the Institution; and in the allotment of the divisions, a prefer- 
ence will be given to places from which donations have been re- 
ceived, either from individuals or societies. As this institution 
is rising in importance, and has the prospect of pervading a con- 
siderable part of the county in a few years, it is reasonable that 
the donors should have greater security than the discretion or 
knowledge of an individual can afford, that no improper book 
shall be admitted into these libraries; in future, no book shall 
be admitted into general circulation which shall be openly ob- 
jected to by any two members of the Committee of the East Lo- 
thian Society for Promoting the Knowledge of Christianity ; 
and if there be any bock in the libraries which shall be so ob- 
jected to, it shall be withdrawn from circulation. 

*‘ Subscribers and donors may recommend books to double the 
amount of their donations, which shall be procured unless ob- 
jected to as above, and provided that at least two-thirds of the 
books shall be calculated to promote the knowledge and influ- 
ence of genuine religion; the other third may consist of histo- 
ry, biography, travels, books on agriculture, chemistry, mecha- 
nics, or any of the arts and sciences; and as the usefulness of 
the institution is by this arrangement intrusted to the Subscri- 
bers, it is hoped that their benevolence and good sense will pre- 
vent them from recommending any publications but such as will 
be generally intelligible and useful. 

‘“* The new and interesting religious publications will be procur- 
ed as soon as published; and at least fifty volumes shall annual- 
ly be added to these libraries, and a new division of fifty vo- 
lumes sent off from the Parent Library to some new station. ” 


Subscriptions and donations received by Samvet Browy, 
Manager; and Mr Wittiam Hunter, Treasurer to the East 
Lothian Society for Promoting the Knowledge of Christianity, 
Haddington. 

Donations of books may be addressed to the Manager, to the 
care of Mr Davipv Brown, St Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh. 





The Lion of South Africa. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Character and Habits of the Lion of South Africa. 


{This article is taken from the first Number of the South Afri- 
can Journal, published in February last, a periodical work 
conducted by Messrs Thomas Pringle and John Fairbairn, 
lately of this city. The subject of it cannot be without in- 
terest to those who have friends or relatives among the emi- 
grants to that quarter of the globe.] 


“ Two varieties of the lion are found in South Africa, name- 
ly, the yellow and the brown; or (as the Dutch colonists often 
term the latter) the blue or black lion. The dark coloured 
species is commonly esteemed the strongest and fiercest. I 
doubt, however, whether there is any real or specific distinc- 
tion; for the mere difference of colour may be either altogether 
accidental, or the consequence of a variation of food and cli- 
mate in different districts. 

* The lions in the Bushmen’s country, beyond the limits of 
the colony, are accounted peculiarly fierce and dangerous. 
‘This is doubtless owing to their unacquaintance with civilized 
man,—the possessor of the formidable roer or riflex—and still 
more perhaps to their natural awe of mankind having been ex- 
tinguished by successful rencounters with the miserable Bush- 
men. ‘These poor savages, though they possess the assagay or 
Caffer javelin, are deficient in address or courage to use it, as 
the Caffers do, with effect upon this powerful beast of prey ; 
and their light arrows of slender reed, though often effectual 
in ultimately destroying the largest and fie rest animals, by the 
infusion of a deadly poison through the slightest puncture, yet 
afford no available defence against the direct attack of this fe- 
rocious and headlong antagonist. 

“ Tt is said, that when the lion has once tasted human flesh, 
he thenceforth entirely loses his natural awe of human superio- 
rity. It is at least too certain, that when he has once succeed- 
ed in snatching some unhappy wretch from a Bushman kraal, 
he never fails to return regularly every night in search of ano- 
ther meal ; and often harrasses them so dre sadfully as to force 
the horde to desert their station; and will even follow them 
like a vampyre throughout their wanderings, till they either 
succeed in destroying him, or till he has finally devoured the 
whole band. 
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“rom apprehensions of such nocturnal attacks from the 
lions, these wretched hordes are said to be in the habit of 
placing their aged and infirm nearest the entrance of the cave 
or covert where they usually sleep, in order that the least va- 
luable may first fall a prey, and serve as a ransom for the rest. 

** The prodigious strength of this animal does not appear to 
have been overrated. It is certain, that he can drag the heavi- 
est ox with ease a considerable way ; and a horse, heifer, harte- 
beest, or lesser prey, he finds no difficulty in throwing upon 
his shoulder and carrying off to any distance he may find con- 
venient. I have myself witnessed an instance of a very young 
lion conveying a horse about a mile from the spot where he 
had killed it; and a more extraordinary case, which occurred 
in the Sneuwberg, has been mentioned to me on good autho- 
rity, where a lion, having carried off a heifer of two years old, 
was followed on the spoor or track for fully five hours (above 
thirty English miles) by a party on horseback, and throughout 
the whole distance, the carcase of the heifer was only once or 
twice discovered to have touched the ground. Many exam- 
ples, not less remarkable, might easily be added, which would 
fully prove the lion to be by far the strongest and most active 
animal, in proportion to his size, that is known to exist. 

‘* Mr Barrow has represented the lion of South Africa as a 
eowardly and treacherous animal, always lurking in covert for 
his prey, and scampering off in shame and fear if he misses his 
first spring. I apprehend, that that intelligent traveller has in 
this, as in some other instances, been led to draw an erroneous 
conclusion by reasoning too hastily from limited experience or 
inaccurate information. The lion, it is true, not less now than 
in ancient times, usually ‘Jurketh privily in secret places,’ and 
‘lieth in wait’ to spring suddenly and without warning upon 
his prey. This is the general characteristic of every variety of 
the feline tribe to which he belongs; and for this mode of hunt- 
ing alone has Nature fitted them. The wolf and hound are fur- 
nished with a keener scent and untiring swiftness of foot, to run 
down their game. The lion and leopard are only capable of 
extraordinary speed for a short space; and if they fail to seize 
their prey at the first spring, or after a few ardent and amazing 
bounds, they naturally abandon the pursuit, from the conscious- 
ness of being unequal to continue it successfully. The lion 
springs from 9 to 12 yards at a single leap, and for a brief space 
can repeat these bounds with such activity and speed, as to out- 
strip the swiftest horse in a short chase; but he cannot hold out 
at this rate in a long pursuit, and seldom attempts it. The Mon- 
arch of the Forest is, in fact, merely a large cat, and he must 
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live by using the arts of a cat. He would have but a poor 
chance with the antelopes, were he always magnanimously to 
begin a roaring whenever a herd approached his lair. He knows 
his business better, and in fact generally couches among the 
rank grass or reeds that grow around the pools and fountains, 
or in the narrow ravines through which the larger game descend 
to drink at the rivers;—and in such places one may most com- 
monly find the horns and bones of the animals which have been 
thus surprised and devoured by him. 

** Even in such places, it is said, he will generally retreat be- 
fore the awe-inspiring presence of Man—but not precipitately, 
nor without first calmly surveying his demeanour and apparent- 
ly measuring his prowess. He appears to have the impression, 
that man is not his natural prey; and, though he does not al- 
ways give place to him, he will yet in almost every case abstain 
from attacking him, if he observes in his deportment neither 
terror nor hostility. But this habitual deference is not to be 
counted upon ave other circumstances, nor even under such 
as now described, with entire security. If he is hungry, or an- 
gry, (and the latter mood of mind is supposed to be the unfail- 


ing accompaniment of a craving stomach with most lions, as 
well as with many men)—or if he be watching the game he has 
killed, or is otherwise perturbed by rage or jealousy,—it is no 


jest to encounter him. If he does approach, the traveller must 
elevate his gun and take aim at the animal’s forehead, before he 
comes close up and couches to survey or spring upon him; for 
in that position, though he may possibly give way to calmness 
and self-possession, he will tolerate no offensive movement, and 
will anticipate by an instant and overwhelming bound any at- 
tempt ¢hen to take aim at him. These observations are advan- 
ced, not in the confidence of my own slight experience, but 
upon the uniform testimony of many of the back-country Boors 
and Hottentots, with whom I have often conversed on such sub- 
jects, to dissipate the ennui of a dreary journey, or an evening 
outspann in the interior. 

‘“‘ The Bechuana Chief, old Teysho (now in Cape Town), con- 
versing with me a few days ago about the wild animals of Africa, 
made some remarks on the lion, which perfectly correspond with 
the accounts I have obtained from the Boors and Hottentots. 
The lion, he said, very seldom attacks man if unprovoked; but 
he will frequently approach within a few paces, and survey him 
steadily; and sometimes he will attempt to get behind him, as ifhe 
could not stand his look, but was yet desirous of springing upon 
him unawares. If a person in such circumstances attempts 
either to fight or fly, he incurs the most imminent peril ; but if 
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he has sufficient presence of mind coolly to confront him, with- 
out appearance of either terror or aggression, the animal will 
in almost every instance, after a little space, retire. But, he 
added, that when a lion has once conquered man, he becomes 
tenfold more fierce and villanous than he was before, and will 
even come into the kraals in search of him, in preference to 
other prey. This epicure partiality to human flesh in these 
too-knowing lions, does not in Teysho’s opinion, spring either 
from necessity or appetite, so much as from the ‘native wicked- 
* ness of their hearts.’ 

“© The overmastering effect of the human eye upon the lion 
has been frequently mentioned, though much doubted by tra- 
vellers. But from my own inquiries among lion-hunters, I am 
perfectly satisfied with the fact: and an anecdote which was re- 
lated to me a few days ago by Major Macintosh, (late of the 
East India Company’s service), proves that this fascinating ef- 
fect is not restricted exclusively to the lion. An officer in India, 
(whose name I have forgot, but who was well known to my in« 
formant), having chanced to ramble into a jungle adjoining the 
British encampment, suddenly encountered a royal tiger. The 
rencounter appeared equally unexpected on both sides, and both 
parties made a dead halt—earnestly gazing on each other. The 
gentleman had no fire-arms, and was aware that a sword would 
be fio effective defence in a struggle for life with such an anta- 
gonist. But he had heard, that even the Bengal tiger might 
be sometimes checked by looking him firmly in the face. He 
did so. In a few minutes the tiger, which appeared preparing 
to make his fatal spring, grew disturbed, slunk aside, and at- 
tenipted to creep round upon him behind. The officer turned 
constantly upon the tiger, which still continued to shrink from 
hié glance ;—but darting into the thicket and again issuing forth 
at a different quarter, it persevered for above an hour in this 
attempt to catch him by surprise; till at last it fairly yielded 
the contest, and left the gentleman to pursue his pleasure walk. 
The direction he now took, as may be easily believed, was 
straight to the tents at double quick time ! 

** Poor Gert Schepers, a Vee Boor of the Cradock district, 
was less fortunate in an encounter with a South African lion. 
Gert was out hunting in company with a neighbour,—whose 
namie, as he is yet alive, and has perhaps been sufficiently pu- 
nished, I shall not make more notorious. Coming to a foun- 
tain, surrounded, as is common, with tall reeds and rushes, 
Gert handed his gun to his comrade, and alighted to search for 
water. But he no sooner approached the fountain, than an 
enormous lion started up close at his side, and seized him by 
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the left arm. The man, though taken by surprise, stocd stock- 
still without struggling, aware, that the least attempt to escape 
would ensure his instant destruction. The animal also remain- 
ed motionless, holding fast the boor’s arm in his fangs, but with- 
out biting it severely,—and shutting his eyes at the same time, 
as if he could not withstand the countenance of his victim. As 
they stood in this position, Gert collecting his presence of mind, 
began to beckon to his comrade to advance and shoot the lion 
in the forehead. This might have been easily effected, as the 
animal not only continued still with closed eyes, but Gert’s body 
concealed from his notice any object advancing in front of him. 
But the fellow was a vile poltroon, and in place of complying 
with his friend’s directions, or making any other attempt to save 
him, he began cautiously to retreat to the top of the neigh- 
bouring rock. Gert continued earnestly to beckon for assist- 
ance for a long time,—the lion continuing perfectly quiet. And 
the lion-hunters affirm, that if he had but persevered a little 
longer, the animal would have at length relaxed his hold and 
left him uninjured. Such cases at least they maintain have oc- 
casionally occurred. But Gert, indignant at the pusillanimity 
of his comrade, and losing patience with the lion, at last drew 
his knife (a weapon which every back-country colonist wears 
sheathed at his side), and with the utmost force of his right 
arm, plunged it into the animal’s breast. The thrust was a 
deadly one, for Gert was a bold and powerful man; but it did 
not prove effectual in time to save his own life ; for the enraged 
savage, striving to grapple with him, and held at arm’s-length, 
by the utmost efforts of Gert’s strength and desperation, so 
dreadfully lacerated the breast and arms of the unfortunate man 
with his talons, that in a few minutes the veins and muscles 
were torn to shreds, and his bare bones laid open. The lion 
fell at last from loss of blood, and Gert fell along with him. 
The cowardly companion, who had witnessed this fearful strug- 
gle from the rock, now, however, took courage to advance, and 
succeeded in carrying his mangled friend to the nearest house, 
where such surgical aid as the neighbours could give was im- 
mediately but vainly applied. Poor Gert expired on the third 
day after, of a locked jaw. ‘The particulars of this story were 
related to me by my late neighbour, old Wentzel Koetzer, of 
the Tarka, and by other respectable farmers in that vicinity, to 
whom both Schepers and his friend were well known. 

“ The circumstances of the following anecdote, which was 
related to me in the Landdrost’s house at Beaufort, in the 
Nieuwveld, are very similar to the preceding, though not equal- 
ly tragical. A boor of that district, of the name of De Clerque, 
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one day riding over his farm, had alighted in a difficult pass, 
and was leading his horse through the Jong grass, when a lion 
suddenly rose up before him at a few yards’ distance. He had 
in his hand only a light fowling-piece, loaded with slugs; and 
hoping that the beast would give way, he stood still and con- 
fronted him (the plan universally recommended in such emer- 
gencies); but the lion, on the contrary, advancing and crouch- 
ing to spring, he found himself under the necessity of firing. 
He took a hurried aim at the forehead; but the slugs lodged in 
the breast, and did not prove instantly mortal. The furious 
animal sprung forward, and seizing De Clerque on either side 
with his talons, bit at the same time his arm almost in two, as 
he mechanically thrust it forward to save his face. In this po- 
sition he held him a few seconds, till his strength failing from 
loss of blood, the lion tumbled over, dragging the boor along 
with him in a dying embrace. De Clerque, however, escaped 
‘without any fatal injury, and had recovered, and visited Beau- 
fort a few days before I was there, in 1822. 

** The hero of the following story is a Hottentot of the Agter 
Sneuwberg. I have forgot his name, but he was alive two years 
ago, when the story was related to me at Cradock, in that 
neighbourhood. This man was out hunting, and perceiving a 
buck (antelope) feeding among some bushes, he approached in 
a creeping posture, and had rested his gun over an ant-hill to 
take a steady aim, when, observing that the creature’s attention 
was suddenly and peculiarly excited by some object near hin— 
he looked up and perceived with horror that an enormous lion 
was at that instant creeping forward, and ready to spring upon 
himself. Before he could change his posture, and direct 
his aim upon this antagonist, the savage beast bounded for- 
ward, seized him with his talons, and crushed his left hand, as 
he endeavoured to guard him off with it, between his monstrous 
jaws. In this extremity the Hottentot had the presence of 
mind to turn the muzzle of the gun, which he still held in his 
right hand, into the lion’s mouth, and then drawing the trigger, 
shot him dead through the brain. He lost his hand, but hap- 
pily escaped without further injury. 

*‘ Other curious particulars respecting the habits of the lion, 
and illustrated by anecdotes of his ferocity or forbearance, 
equally interesting and well authenticated, may form the sub- 
stance of a future article. For the present, the reader is pro- 
bably as well pleased to quit the subject as the writer has some- 
times been himself, after a three hours’ palaver in broken 
Dutch—scated perhaps under a large mimosa, after nightfall, 
in the midst of the Great Karroo—and looking round suspici- 
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ously now and then into the shade, to see that no shaggy mon- 
ster, with flaming eyes, was prowling round and overhearing 
the unfriendly tales we were telling of his kinsfolks. I shall 
close this paper with an anecdote of Lucas van Vuuren, a Vee 
Boor, residing on the late Colonel Graham’s farm of Lyndoch, 
and for two years my next neighbour at the Bavian’s River. 
It shows that even our Colonial lions, when pressed for a break- 
fast, will sometimes forget their usual respect for * Christian 
men,’ and break through their general rule of ¢ let-a-be for 
let-a-be.’ Lucas was riding across the open plains, near the 
Little Fish River, one morning about day-break, and observing 
a lion at a distance, he endeavoured to avoid him by making a 
wide circuit. ‘There were thousands of springboks scattered 
over the extensive flats; but the lion, from the open nature of 
the country, had probably been unsuccessful in hunting. Lu- 
cas soon perceived, at least, that he was not disposed to let him 
pass without further parlance, and that he was rapidly ap- 
proaching to the encounter; and being without his rver, and 
otherwise little inclined to any closer acquaintance, he turned 
off at right angles—laid the sambok freely to his horse’s flank— 
and galloped for life. But it was too late. The horse was 
fagged, and bore a heavy man on his back; the lion was fresh, 
and furious with hunger, and came down upon him like a 
thunderbolt. In a few seconds he overtook, and, springing up 
behind Lucas, brought horse and man in an instant to the 
‘ground. Luckily the boor was unhurt, and the lion was too 
eager in worrying the horse, to pay any immediate attention to 
the rider. Hardly knowing himself how he escaped, he con- 
trived to scramble out of the fray, and made a clean pair of 
heels of it till he reached the nearest house. Lucas, who gave 
me the details of this adventure himself, made no observations 
on it as being any way remarkable, except in the circumstance 
of the lion’s audacity in pursuing a ‘ Christian man,’ without 
provocation, in open day. But what chiefly vexed him in the 
affair was the loss of the saddle. He returned next day with a 
party of friends to search for it, and take vengeance on his fe- 
line foe. But both the lion and saddle had disappeared, and 
nothing could be found but the horse’s clean picked bones. 
Lucas said he could excuse the schelm for killing the horse, as 
he had allowed himself to get away, but the felonious abstraction 
of the saddle, (for which, as Lucas gravely observed, he could 
have no possible use), raised his spleen mightily, and called 
down a shower of curses whenever he told the story of this hair- 
breadth escape. ae 
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BRANCH ILI. 


Review or Acricutturat PuBLICcATIONs. 


Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Suciety of Scot- 
land. To which is prefized, An Account of the principal Pro- 
ceedings of the Society from November 1820 to December 1823. 
Vol. VI. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1824. 


ConsiDERABLY more than the half of this volume is occupied 
with two subjects, viz. Rail-roads and Friendly Societies; but 
as it is much larger than usual, there is still a good deal of va- 
riety, and a number of valuable articles of an agricultural and 
miscellaneous character. ‘These, of course, are not all equally 
interesting; but we will venture to add, that none of them are 
quite unworthy of the place they occupy, and that the Commit- 
tee on Publications have exercised a degree of judgment and 
taste in making the selection for this volume greater than has 
been always displayed on similar occasions, 

The Report on Friendly Societies having been noticed in 
our last Number, and also in another part of the present one, 
we shal] here confine our attention to the other contents, and 
shortly advert to the subject of each article in its order. 

The first has the title of ** Essays on Rail-Roads,” and has 
been edited by Mr Stevenson, civil engineer. The article con- 
sists of selections from a great many separate Essays on the 
subject, presented to the Society in claim of the Premiums that 
had been offered so far back as 1818, and renewed since,—ac- 
companied with notes by the Editor ;—the whole certainly pre- 
senting many ingenious suggestions, as well as much practical 
information on almost every point connected with rail-roads; 
and it has four plates, exhibiting the various sorts of machinery 
proposed, the last being a “* Design for a smooth and durable 
City-road, ” by Mr Stevenson himself. We shall extract one 
or two passages from the Editor’s notes in reference to this last 
proposal, from which some general idea may be formed of the 
whole article; but without the engravings, it would be difficult 
to make the various plans of the different writers intelligible. 

‘ The time,’ says Mr Stevenson, ‘ is, perhaps, not very distant, 
§ when we shall see railways more frequently connected with the 
‘ common road, as is already the case in some of the districts of 
* Wales,—a system particularly adapted to the traffic between large 
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« towns. Insome of the preceding Essays, notice is taken of stone- 
‘ railways. Such a railway runs several miles along, or is laid in con- 

junction with a public road in Aberdeenshire. In the town of Not- 
< tingham, pieces of sandstone railways occur in narrow lanes and 
« passages; and throughout the city of Milan, the narrow streets are 
said to be laid with tracks of marble. But both as described in 
theory and employed in practice, the stone railway is composed of 
blocks of several feet in length. From the difficulty of procuring 
these long stones, and of keeping them in their places, the road is 
rendered expensive, and is apt to become very incommodious upon 
the smallest shifting or distortion of the blocks. I have, therefore, 
had several experiments made with tracks of aisler or dressed 
causeway-stones nearly of common dimensions, though of a some- 
what particular construction, which have been found to answer 
every purpose.’ 

Mr Stevenson then refers to the * Design” before mention- 
ed, prepared some years since for the main street of Linlith- 
gow, by which he proposed * to divide the street into two 
causewayed railways, with compartments either of ruble cause- 
way or small broken stones, between and on each side of them.” 
On the general subject of roads, he then proceeds as follows. 

‘ It would be too much for engineers to lay claim to the whole 
merit of the present good state of our public roads, as the trustees 
now every where possess, in a high degree, the taste for such im- 
provements. For a pretty long period the roads have had a firm 
and proper bottoming, but we have only of late enjoyed the plea- 
sures of the smooth surface; and these in conjunction (for they 
must go hand in hand), seem to produce what may justly be term- 
ed the perfection of road-making. 

‘ Yet it is not a little surprising to observe by how slow degrees 
even the most useful improvements are brought about. As a proof 
of this, it may be mentioned, that, as far back as the year 1811, I 
had occasion to suggest the use of small metad in a specification for 
a piece of road in Kincardineshire; and in 1818, for another road 
in the county of Edinburgh ; but even then the public mind was 
not prepared for it, and the plan was considered by much too ex- 
pensive. It fortunately happened, however, that Lord Melville, in 
travelling through Somersetshire, saw the beneficial advantages of 
this system exemplified upon various roads in that district, under 
the direction of Mr Macadam ; and it is perhaps not very general- 
ly known, that it was under his Lordship’s influence that this sys- 
tem came to be introduced in so short a period. So remarkably has 
the taste for smooth roads increased of late, that some of the prin- 
cipal streets of London are now laid with small stones in Mr Mac- 
adam’s manner, instead of the usual paved causeway. 

* One of the many advantages of a smooth carriage-way in a city, 
is the comparative state of quict which accompanies it; an object 
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s0 paramount with the Dutch, that they seldom use wheels to their 
carriages in the streets of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Upon noticing 
this singular custom to an eminent merchant of the former place, es- 
pecially with regard to their hackney coach-sledges, he observed, 
among other things, that the noisy streets of England were quite 
intolerable to a Hollander. 

‘ In regard to laying the streets of a populous town with small 
stones, both the dust of summer and the dirt of winter, it must be 
admitted, will prove great objections. As the means, therefore, of 
procuring the comforts of a smooth and durable city-road, at a 
comparatively small expense, it is proposed to lay stone-railways si- 
milar to those described under note 14th, in the principal streets of 
all populous towns, and also in such villages as happen to be situate 
upon the track of the principal highways throughout the kingdom. 

‘ In the present state of the public roads, the traveller passes 
smoothly along, till he reaches a city or village, when all at once he 
is hurled upon a rough and jolting road, distressing to himself, and 
annoying to the inhabitants of the respective places. To remedy 
the evils of the present system, in this respect, the use of causeway- 
tracks of aisler or dressed stones is sugyested, on which the car- 
riage-wheels might glide smoothly along. In point of economy, 
the causeway-rails would be greatly preferable to small broken 
stones, as the tracks may be conceived to be one uniform stratum, 
laid at an expense much less than a similar depth of broken stones.’ 
The next article is ‘* Experiments with Salt as a Manure, 
and in the Feeding of Live Stock, ” on which there are four pa- 
pers from as many different individuals. As to the use of salt in 
the feeding of stock, there are no decisive or tangible results re- 
ported; yet that it really contributes to the health of the ani- 
mal, seems to be a fact universally admitted, though there has 
not probably been time enough, since the repeal of the duty, to 
ascertain the specific effects produced by administering dif- 
ferent quantities to the several species of live stock, varied, 
as they probably would be, by the age, condition, and o- 
ther circumstances of the animal. But as to the value of 
salt as a manure, these communications leave the question as 
doubtful as ever, or rather, indeed, combine with the evi- 
dence exhibited elsewhere to the same purpose, to prove that 
itis of no value whatever. One of these writers does, it is 
true, express himself favourably as to this; but though he is 
evidently a person of considerable experience as a farmer, there 
are circumstances attending his report, and statements on the 
face of it so vague and improbable, as to entitle it to less weight 
than it may at first sight appear to deserve. The other three 
papers are either decidedly unfavourable, especially the one to 
be immediately noticed, or they state that no effect, either good 
or bad, seems to have followed from its application. Of these 
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the most minute and apparently accurate is a Report by Mr 
Peter Christian, Mill of Forest, near Stonehaven. The crops 
with which Mr Christian tried the salt were potatoes, oats, 
barley, and turnips; and he also applied it to grass land, both 
natural and cultivated. On the oats and barley no perceptible 
difference was occasioned by the use of salt, and upon all the 
others its effect seems to have been injurious. But to enable 
the reader to form some opinion of the reliance to be placed 
on this gentleman’s experiments, we shall present his own ac- 
count of some of them, and begin with the application to po- 
tatoes, premising that the material used was ¢ refuse-salt mixed 
‘ with ashes, in the proportion of three parts of the former to 
* one of the latter,’ procured from Liverpool for the purpose 
of these experiments. 

‘ The land having received the necessary ploughings and harrow- 
‘ ings, and being cleared of weeds, 60 falls were divided into four 
* equal plots for the sake of varying the application of the salt. 

‘ Plot 1st having been drilled, salt was carefully scattered between 
* the drills, at the rate of 32 bushels of the mixture to an acre; the 
‘ potato sets were then planted in the intervals, and covered by split- 
‘ ting the drills. 

‘ On plot 2d, salt, at the rate of 16 bushels of the mixture per 
‘acre, was sown on the surface; after which the land was drilled 
‘and dunged in the intervals, at the rate of 14 tons of the best farm- 
‘ yard dung per acre; and the potato-sets being then planted on the 
‘ dung, were covered as above. 

‘ Plot 3d having been drilled and manured with farm-yard dung, 
‘ laid in the intervals at the same rate, salt in the proportion of 16 
‘-bushels of the mixture to an acre, was carefully sown on the dung, 
‘ and the potato sets were deposited and covered. 

‘ Plot 4th having been drilled and dunged in the same manner and 
‘ proportion, and the potato-sets planted and covered in the usual 
‘ way, salt was sown on the surface of the covered drills, at the rate 
‘ of 16 bushels of the mixture to an acre. 

‘ These operations were executed on the 2d of May, and the rest 
‘ of the field was planted the same day ; farm-yard dung having been 
‘ applied in the drills in the proportion already mentioned. 

‘ In plot 4th, the plants appeared above ground about a week ear- 
‘ lier than those of the same kind of potato for which dung only was 
‘used, and the stems maintained a visible superiority of luxuriance 
‘during the season until they began to fade, in which they had a 
‘ priority even greater than in springing. In plot 3d, the stems were 
‘later in appearing than those of the same potato, to which dung 
‘ alone was applied. In plot 2d, the plants were still longer in ap- 
‘ pearing than in the 3d; while in plot lst, they were so backward 
‘ that it was for some time apprehended the crop would entirely fail. 
‘ At length, however, all the sets appeared to have sprung in all the 
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‘ divisions. In plot Ist, the stems were all along mucli stunted. 
‘ Neither in the 2d nor 3d plots did they ever assume so much luxu- 
‘ riance as in the adjoining parts of the field where salt was not ap- 
‘ plied, and in all these three they were completely withered before 
‘ the others had begun to decay. The four plots were drill-harrow- 
* ed, hand-hoed, and earthed up along with the rest of the field. 
‘ Plot 4th afterwards continued tolerably free from surface weeds. 
‘ Plots 2d and 3d were but in a slight degree infested with them. 
‘ But the drills in plot Ist were before harvest excessively over-run 
‘ with grass and chickweed. 

‘ On the 27th of October, the produce of 12 square yards of each 
* plot was ascertained by weight, and compared with the crop pro- 
‘ duced in the same extent of the adjoining part of the field. The 
‘ result was as follows : 


‘ I.—Small American Potato. 
Amsterdam lib. 
* Plot Ist salted in the drills, - - 143 
‘ Plot 2d salted on the surface, and then drilled and 
* dunged in the drills, - - - 304 
* Where dung only was used, - . 41 


‘ 11.—Purple Cluster. 
* Plot $d dunged and salted in the drills, : 35 
‘ Plot 4th dunged in the drills, and salted on the sur- 
* face when finished, . - - 36 
‘ Where dung only was used, : - : 42 


‘ I1I.—Long White Kidney. 
‘ Plot Ist salted in the drills, - - 11} 
* Plot 2d salted on the surface, and then drilled and 
‘ dunged in the drills, - - - 30 


‘ Owing to an accident, the comparative weight of the last men- 
‘ tioned variety where dung only was used, cannot be exactly report- 
‘ed; but from the appearance of the crop, it may warrantably be 
‘ stated, that it was not inferior in weight to the other varieties for 
‘ which dung alone was applied ; and, therefore, the superiority of the 
‘ dunged land over the salted, may be considered as great in this case 
‘ as the others. 

‘ With regard to the quality of the crop, it was observed, that 
‘ while in the other parts of the field the potatoes were full sized 
* and mealy, those for which salt was used were of unequal growth, 
‘ many of them only of the size of marbles, and all of them waxy 
‘ and comparatively unfit for the table.’ 

‘The trials on grass-land were not more successful. 

‘1st, On the 14th of May, 20 falls of a piece of unimproved 

sward in a grass field were measured off and sown with 2 bushels 

* of the mixture. 

‘ Cattle had not then been admitted into the field, and they were 
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‘ kept off this plot till towards the end of June. A few days after 
‘the application, the salted sward assumed a brown appearance, 
which, on close inspection, was ascertained to proceed from wi- 
thered plants of grass corroded by the salt. This wore gradually 
off, and in the course of two or three weeks the salted plot reco- 
vered its hue, but it could never be discovered that it derived any 
benefit from the application. 

‘2d, On the 25th of June, part of an improved haugh, limed in 
1816, which has been four years in grass, and in which cattle had 
been pastured to that date, was railed off, and half an acre of it 
sown with 8 bushels of the mixture. 

‘ Here the effect of the salt was the same as on the unimproved 
sward. The grass was withered, and did not recover its verdure 
for several weeks, nor did it afterwards appear to derive any ad- 
vantage from the application of the salt; on the contrary, the part 
salted did not, during the season, overtake in luxuriance those parts 
within the railing, on which no salt was bestowed. 

‘3d, The same day, in a field of first year’s grass, one acre of 
what had been depastured by cattle during the previous part of the 
season, was sown with 16 bushels of the mixture; and ith of an 
acre of what had been cut for soiling was sown with 4 bushels. 

‘ Both plots were saved for subsequent soiling, but on them the 
smallest visible effect was never produced by the salt. Either 
from the sward being here more open, or the plants more vigorous 
than in the older grass fields, no corrosion and withering was per- 
ceived, and between the salted and unsalted parts no difference of 
subsequent growth or luxuriance could be discovered. ’ 

The articles on Salt are followed by an Essay on the Theory 
of Irrigation, perhaps the least useful part of the volume,—the 
Substance of a Communication on Sowing the Seeds of Forest- 
trees,—a Report of Experiments in Sowing Wheat, by Drilling 
and Broadcast, from which it would appear that the produce 
is nearly the same both ways, but that the drill method costs 
less per boll than the broadcast,—a Report on the Culture of 
Fiorin in Argyleshire, and a paper on the use of Fiorin Tea 
in Rearing Calves, by Sir James Stewart Denham. To these 
succeed two Notices on the Means of Preserving Potatoes, and 
on the Destruction of Vermin. All these, we think, are good 
practical articles, containing useful information on the several 
subjects of which they profess to treat. 

The next two papers are on Drainage; the first, an Account of 
the Draining of Lochcoat Loch, in the county of Linlithgow, by 
Mr Wishart, W. S., the proprietor; and the other, the Sub- 
stance of several Communications on the Draining of Moss Lands, 
with a view tothe improvement of the Climate as well as of the 
Soil. The Improvement of Kelp, Plantations, the Dairy, are 
the titles of the next three articles, each comprehending what 
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has been thought most material in the several communications 
upon these subjects. This practice, by the by, of condensing 
and bringing together into a small space, all that is thought of 
importance on any one subject, though spread over several 
communications, which has been pretty much employed on the 
present occasion, though it certainly possesses some advantages, 
must require a good deal of labour, and not a little judgment 
and circumspection, to guard against doing injustice to their 
authors. The papers on the Dairy, or rather the account of 
them given here, disappointed us. They give the value of the 
gross produce per cow, and this is all. We see nothing of the 
system of management, the cost of the food, &c.; and yet the 
Society thought proper to bestow premiums, three in all, for 
such information. 

It is well known to have been for many years an object with 
the Society to find the means of checking the devastations com- 
mitted in several parts of the Highlands and Islands by drift or 
blowing sand. There is, accordingly, a Report of experiments 
made with this view, on the estate of Mr M‘Leod of Harris, 
in 1819 and 1820. A considerable tract was planted with Bent 
grass, (arundo arenaria), in the manner described, which is 
said to have had the effect of fixing the sand, and converting 
the waste into useful permanent pasture. 

After a long interval occupied with the elaborate and most 
valuable Report on Friendly Societies, we come to a paper on 
the Wedge Draining of Clay Land by Mr Moir of Leckie, a 
very able article, though not remarkable for novelty, the pro- 
cess having been already described at some length in our 16th 
volume, to which Mr Moir properly refers. 

The next paper is on the Improvement of Kelp, by Dr Fyfe, 
who has succeeded in increasing its proportion of Soda, by ex- 
posing it ‘some hours to a red heat along with saw-dust.’ In 
one instance the increase of soda was almost 5 per cent. Ap- 
plying this discovery to the process of kelp making, 

‘ I conceive, then, ’ says the Doctor, ‘ that all that is necessary in 
‘ kelp-making, is to prevent, as much as possible, the consumption 
* of the vegetable matter by the access of air, and that after the 
‘ process is finished according to the present mode, successive quan- 
‘tities of saw-dust, culm, peat, or any carbonaceous substance, 
* should be added, and the whole well stirred, till the alkaline sul- 
‘ phates are decomposed. 

‘ Two methods may be followed in carrying on this operation. 
‘The kelp, before it is allowed to cool, may be mixed with the other 
“substance in the kiln in which it has been prepared, and the heat 
‘ thus kept up till the decomposition is effected ; or, after it has be- 
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‘ 


come cold, it may be reduced to powder, mixed with the vegetable 
body, and heated in a furnace. I believe the preferable plan, or 
at least the one most likely to be followed, is to mix the peat or 
other vegetable substance with the melted matter in the kiln, as in 
this, though more of it may be consumed by the combustion ne- 
cessary for aaa up the heat, yet no additional apparatus is ne- 
cessary, and the labour of breaking down the kelp after it has be- 
come consolidated, and reburning it. would be avoided.’ 

The following account of the Zostera, or Sea-grass, is taken 


from a communication by Mr ‘Traitl Urquhart of Elsness in 


Orkney. As far as it goes, this plant presents a new source of 


employment in that remote region. 


‘ 


‘ 


- 


-~“ « 


‘ The marine plant Zostera or Sea-grass is found in abundance in 
all those bays of the Orkney Islands which are not exposed to the 
immediate fury of the ocean, and is there known by the name of 
Mella or Mallow. 

‘ Wherever the bays are land-locked, banks of sand and mud ac- 
cumulate, which appear to be held together principally by the 
roots of this plant, which are strong and succulent, and throw out 
numerous lateral fibres. 

‘ The zostera generally grows at such depths as to be left nearly 
dry by the ebbing of spring-tides. 

‘ The leaves remain attached to the stem until the month of Sep- 
tember; and during the autumn, and beginning of winter, are 
thrown ashore in large quantities. 

‘ Its application as a substitute for horse-hair, in stuffing mat- 
tresses and furniture, was unknown in these islands, until the at- 
tention of a few individuals was directed to it, by the offer of a 
premium by the Highland Society of Scotiand, for its preservation 
for that purpose, and with a view to its introduction as a useful 
article of manufacture. 

‘ The list of premiums offered by the Society happening to come 
into the hands of the writer of this brief and imperfect sketch, du- 
ting last autumn, he conceived he might employ some of his peo- 
ple prefitably in collecting, washing, and drying the grass for sale. 
The season being unluckily too far advanced for procuring any 
Jarge quantity, he prepared, by way of experiment, 1 ton $ cwt. 
14 lib., which his agent has since sold to the manager of the Asy- 
lum for the Industrious Blind at Edinburgh, at the rate of 12s. 9d. 
per cwt. On this quantity, which grossed 14/. 15s., his nett profit 
did not exceed 8/.; but this partly arose from inexperience in the 
mode of preparing it. On a quantity amounting to nearly three 
tons, which he has got ready for warket within these few weeks, 
the expenses of washing, drying, and picking, have not amounted 
to more than half of the charge on the smailer quantity first no- 
ticed. The first was carefully washed twice in vessels filled with 
fresh water, and dried quickly, and then any sea-weed that had 
Aa2 
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* tloated ashore with it picked out when dry. ‘The jast was carted 

to a fresh-water lake, and steeped during a week, when it was 
taken out. and picked by boys and young girls, while spread wet 
upon the ground. If properly steeped, exposure to drought for 
one day will make it sufficiently dry for packing. When dry, care 
must be taken, if the weather is windy, to gather it into heaps or 
cocks, otherwise it may be blown away, being then extremely light. 
The first quantity prepared was sent to market in large bags of 
sacking, of the size of wool-packages, very hard packed, yet that 
small quantity required fourteen bags to contain it. The last has 
been twisted into ropes, of the thickness of a man’s waist, and then 
compactly made up in nets, formed of ropes made of bent- grass. 
‘ The zostera is a plant of a very imperishable nature, and may 
be kept for any length of time in fresh or salt water, without any 
apparent decay. Should a sufficient demand arise for this grass, at 
a fair price, any quantity could be collected in the Orkney Islands 
that the market could require ; and it would furnish a species of 
labour well adapted to old people past hard work, and young peo- 
ple not yet able for hard work. The wages generally given for 
such sort of work at present, is 6d. per day, which is more than 
can be earned by plaiting straw, the staple employment of young 
people in the Orkney Islands. ’ 

The next paper is also from an Orkney gentleman, Mr 
Baikie of Tankerness. It contains a pretty clear account of the 
Sheep-husbandry of these islands, with notices of the measures 
which Mr Baikie proposes to adopt for the improvement both 
of the carcase and the fleece. The Highland Society, it must 
be recollected, have lately offered premiums to encourage the 
growth of fine wool among the sheep of Shetland and Orkney. 

The last papers in the volume contain descri iptions of various 
machines,—the Odometer,—a New Steam Vessel,—an A ppara- 
tus for Sinking Pits in Quicksands,—an Instrument for Ascertain- 
ing the Composition, &c. of Strata at any particular Depth,—a 
Milk Churn, worked by the Impulse of Wind upon Sails,—a 
Stove, and a Machine for Sweeping Chimnies. Each of these, 
except the steam vessel, has one or more figures belonging to 
it, without which no description would be of much use. The 
odometer, an instrument ‘ not more troublesome than a walk- 
* ing-stick,” is used for measuring instead of a chain, and to 
check mezsurements already made. ‘ No country gentleman, 
* who takes the smallest charge of his own affairs, should be 
© without one.’ 

The volume has Eight Engravings,—an Introduction, contain- 
ing an account of the principal proceedings of the Society since 
November 1820, and an Appendix with the Names of the 
Members, as in January last, in number 1461, and of the Of- 
fice- bearers for the present year. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We are now upon the eve of a harvest which promises to be ge- 
acrally productive. Already the reaping of Barley and Wheat has 
commenced even in Scotland, and will be general over the Lowland 
counties before the end of the month. The harvest throughout 
England seems to be little if at all earlier, owing, perhaps, to a 
greater quantity of rain having fallen there during the summer than 
in this part of the island. It is to this cause, probably, that the Hay 
crop has been abundant in the South, while here it is not reckoned \ 
more than two-thirds of an average. Both White and Green crops 
of every description are reported as very promising, though, in par- 
ticular situations, some complaints are heard of the late sown Bar- 
ley having partially failed from the dry cold weather that prevailed a 
down to the middle of June. Since then, there have been heat and | ee 
moisture suflicient, but not in excess, 

The apprehensions that prevailed in May of such a rise in the 
Corn market as would open the ports to foreign Wheat this month, 
have proved altogether groundless. For some weeks past, there has 
been a gradual fall in almost all kinds of grain, and the average of 
Wheat is now below 60s. The Barley in bond in May 1822, 
brought into the market at a duty of 8s. 6d. the quarter, by the 
May averages, does not seem to have materially affected the price iy 
of home Barley, the consumption of this article, during the summer i 
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months, being comparatively small. ‘The ensuing averages will pro- 
bably admit Oats imported previous to the same period, on payment 
of a duty of 6s. the quarter; but there is little reason to expect that 
the price will average the rate (27s.) at which they may be imported 
duty free. 

The Cattle Markets have been for the most part rather brisk, and 
prices somewhat better than last year. Sheep and Lambs have ex- 
perienced little if any advance. In some instances, Lambs have ra- 
ther fallen, though certainly, in almost every case, in better condi- 
tion, and worth more to the butcher. Wool has been sold for more 
than it brought last year, by from five to ten per cent. Some ace 
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count wil) be found in a preceding page of a few experiments in salv- 
ing without tar, which, as far as can yet be known, seem to have 
been successful ; but it is yet too early to decide which of the me- 
thods mentioned there, and in the following Reports, ought to have 
a preference. 

It is pretty generally expected, from some hints thrown out by 
Ministers during the last Session of Parliament, that some attempts 
will be made, in the ensuing Session, to alter the Corn-laws once 
more. What may be the nature or extent of the projected altera- 
tions, we have no means of knowing ; but if the averages are to be 
set aside, as seems to be anticipated, the principle may probably be 
a permanent duty on import, whatever may be the home prices; 
and in this case, such a duty must necessarily be a very moderate 
one. If this be the fact, it is to be hoped that the late Mr Ricardo’s 
suggestion will not be disregarded; and that this permanent low duty 
will not come into operation, till, beginning with a much higher rate, 
and reducing it so much a quarter yearly, there has been time to 
prepare for so important a change.—9/h August. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report to the 25d June, we experienced ra- 
ther the rigours of winter than the genial heat of summer. A few 
nights frost about the 9th of June cut off the early Potatoes to the 
ground, and completely destroyed the fruit-blossoms, and the leaves 
of the Ash and Poplar trees. Up to the 23d of the month the Corn 
crops had a most unpromising appearance ; the Wheat remained sta- 
tionary, and was Jeast hurt; the Oats, originally laid in a wet bed, 
and in many cases injured by the grub, scarcely any where hid the 
soil; the early-sown Bear got yellow, and the late-sown, in many 
cases, remained three weeks in the ground before the braird made 
its appearance ; but just at the time when people began to despair 
of the crop, relief was at hand. Genial and warm showers prevailed 
through the remaining part of the month of June and first week of 
July ; since which, the heat has been as unusually great as the cold 
was before, and the improvement was very rapid. At this moment 
the Wheat may be estimated as a full crop, and will most likely be 
ready for the sickle by the beginning of next month. Oats, although 
still thin generally, and, after Fallow and Turnips, in many instances 
defective, promise a fair average. The failures of Bear are so numer- 
ous as scarcely to warrant the expectation of an average number of 
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bolls, but the quality has every chance to be good. With the finest 


weather, there will be no general harvest in less than a month ; and if 


rains set in it may require more. In the low parts of the country 
there will be less Straw, and perhaps scarcely so much Grain as last 
year ; but the upper districts will be much more productive, and af- 
ford a seasonable relief. Corn markets, since the weather became 
good, have flagged considerably. There is now no demand for ex- 
port. Oatmeal, from the effects of the drought on the rivulets, can 
scarcely be got manufactured in sufficient "quantity to supply the 
wants of the population, and therefore maintains its price, say 18s. 
to 20s. ; good Oats bring about the same price; good malting Bear 
is eather scarce, and any to get more and more so until after har- 
vest ; the present price is 27s. to 30s. per Aberdeen Boll; Wheat is 
scarcely saleable. At present there is every prospect of the ports 
opening for Oats, which would certainly exceedingly injure the sale 
of that species of Grain, and render agricultural distress again the 
order of the day, in this district at least. 

Potatoes promise great abundance and fine quality. Turnips are 
full on the ground, and have been got very perfectly cleaned ; they 
are now much in want of a shower, but in every other respect pro- 
mise as well as could be desired. 

The Hay season has been capital, and the crop is secured in the 
finest order, but proves a very light one. 

Pasture Grass has afforded a full bite through the season, but now 
begins to want rain very much. Cattle from the grazings have paid 
well, and are now 10 to 15 per cent. dearer than at this time last 
year. Labourers have found constant employment at high wages. 

Our Agricultural Association has fallen into a decline, and is to 
all appearance hastening fast to its dissolution. Although the efforts 
made to improve the cure of Beef and Butter, so as to render the 
county as celebrated for its Cured Provisions as for its Cattle, cer- 
tainly succeeded beyond what could have been expected from the 
inadequate support which could be afforded to it, yet many of the 
proprietors, and not a few of the tenants, seem inclined to throw cold 
water upon the plan altogether, and, by withdrawing their support, 
to perpetuate as long as possible the good old M‘Laity method of 
collecting the Butter in large tubs, covered with coarse harden cloth, 
so as to sift in only the small dust, which is raised in the roads in dry 
weather by the carts carrying it round, and to tramp in the salt with 
_men and womens feet, once a week or so, when a good sufficient 
stock is collected! This year premiums, on a scale suited to the 
diminished funds of the Asseciation, have been advertised for the 
new plan, from which, and the efforts of individuals, some improve- 
ment may be expected ; and perhaps before another, the benefits re- 
ceived and in view, may induce the Landed lohesent to act with a 
little more liberality and spirit.—4th August. 
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Report from Upper Annandale. 

Tue crops of Wheat and Potatoes now look very well, and the 
Turnip affords the prospect of being more regularly planted than or- 
dinary. Oats in rich leys, and where the seed was good, are excel- 
lent; but in poor lands, or where the seed was not good, they are 
very thin. Barley is unequal also asa crop. Meadow hay, although 
much improved by the late rains, is rather light; and the Hay of sown 
grasses on common soils was not worth much above the expense of 
mowing and collecting it. Pastures were long parched, and have not 
afforded the cattle good or regular feeding ; vet Stocks are in mid- 
diing order and health. Markets for Live Stock are equal to those 
of iast year, though still 25 or 30 per cent. below those of former 
times. Corn was dear in consequence of the failing crop of last year, 
so that farmers had, in proportion, hardly any benefit. Land rises 
in price with that of stocks and the fall of interest; but farmers of 
all descriptions are getting worse in circumstances every year; and 
the stock and credit of tradesmen and labourers are gone.—23d July. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

We have not had a finer season for many years past. It has been 
particularly well suited for clay soils, on which the crop generally 
bears a favourable appearance. The drought was so excessive and 
long-continued, that the pastures on light soils especially were much 
scorched ; but the rains du:ing the last month occasioned rapid vege- 
tation, and pasturage is now abundant. The Hay crop is greatly be- 
low an average; but, in consequence of an excess last year, prices are 
kept moderate. 

The growing Wheats lock every where uncommonly well, and 
though the growth was much retarded by the hot dry weather during 
the latter end of May, yet the late rains have improved them asto- 
nishing!y, and a full average may be confidently expected. 

There is great variety in the Oat crop; but the general remark is 
that it is thin, arising, in some degree, from the defective seed of last 
season. Although there may not be great bulk in the barnyard, there 
is every prospect of the grain being well filled and ripened, and a re- 
turn thereby experienced very different indeed from that of crop 
1823, which was the worst in Ayrshire since crop 1819. This, join- 
ed to the immense stock of Irish Oats at present in the country, will 
doubtless tend to lower prices, which, though high in comparison with 
former years, do not exceed what the farmer can afford to sell for. 

The Bean crop is every where luxuriant, and promises an abundant 
supply of that vaiuable grain. 

Potatoes also have the finest appearance possible, and promise to 
be unusually early. 

In consequence of the severe drought, it was difficult to get an 
early braird of Turnip. Those sown the beginning of last month look 
well, and if the season continues favourable, a plentiful crop may be 
confidently expected. . 
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The Hill-farmers have sustained no loss of stock during the sva- 
son, but Lambs and fat Sheep have brought inferior prices. 

Good Milch Cows have greatly advanced in price ; and although 
the demand for feeding Cattle abated consid: ‘rably in consequence of 
the severe drought, they still maintain fair prices. 

Dairy Produce will not, upon the whole, be deficient, and prices are 
good. New Sweet-milk Cheese sells from 10s. to 11s. per stone, (24 
oz. to the lib., and 16 lib to the stone ) Our Meat-markets are abun- 
dantls y supplied. Beef and Muttou sell from 6d, to 9d. per lib. coun- 
ty weight. 

The d-lusion under which landlords for several years past have la- 
boured, has not yet, in many instances, been dispelled. A great por- 
tion of the land in Ayrshire was let upon 19 year leases in 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, the most prosperous years which this county, both in 
point of produce and prices, ever experienced. While such pros- 
perity continued, although the prevalent idea was that the lands 
were even then too high rented, eames had no difficulty in realizing 
hopes which even the most sanguine, on deliberate calculation, never 
believcd it was possible they could do; but, immediately after the 
peace, a reverse took place in the agricultural system, which none 
but those who had incessant practical experience and intercour-e 
cou'd form the least conception of. The error attachable to land- 
lords was, ot in having let their lands too high, because the demand 
was such asin some degree to warrant it, it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that they could resist the temptation of great rents, when 
these were only consistent with the times,—so far they were justi- 
fiable ; but their error was in not listening to the universal clamour 
which poured forth from every quarter of the country after the peace 
—facing the storm manfully—investigating the causes which gave rise 
to the evil, and rectifying it to the utmost of their power. There 
wore, no doubt, a few instances where tenants might, without exceed- 
ing the bounds of justice, be called upon to perfarm their contracts, 
and pay from sources other than the produce of their farms ; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, such a system was fallacious; and the result has 
becn ruin to the tenant and injury to the lands; while the incomes of 
those adhering to the scheme have not been kept up even at the pitch 
which they would have experienced had they formed equitable ar- 
rangements, and exacted only what the farmer, under a// circumstan- 
ces, could, from his labour and industry, afford to pay. However 
grievous, this must be done without delay, otherwise landlords will 
share the fate of their tenants already ruined.—2d August. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Repor'. 

Since the date of last Report, the weather, upon the whole, has 
been favourable. On the $d of May we had a heavy fall of rain 
from the east, which continued twelve hours. On the highest hills 
there wus snow. From the 4th to the 12th vegetation made fair 
progress. Cold days and frosty nights succeeded till the 22d, 
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which gave an unfavourable aspect to the fields. Oa the morning 
of the 23d, after a fresh shower, the state of the atmosphere under- 
went a very fortunate change, the effect of which became more and 
more visible daily on ail the growing crops. The cleaning of fallows 
and sowing of Swedish Turnips proceeded in the best style. There was 
no rain from the 18th of May to the 14th of June. From the 11th 
to the 14th, there was pretty smart hoar-frost in the night, but in the 
afternoon of the latter a most refreshing rain came on, which con- 
tinued till the next morning. On other seven days of this month we 
had very seasonable showers, and field labour proceeded without in- 
terruption. In the present month, there have been fifteen days on 
which there was rain, but in general the showers were very slight and 
partial. During the two last weeks the past tures are considerably affect- 
ed by drought, and in a number of places there is much scarcity of 

water for the Cattle, and if it continue long, it may very sensibly atfect 
the filling of the Corn. ‘The sowing of Turnips was begun early in 
May for the Swedish, and was general by the 20th, and for the com- 
mon at the beginning of June. This process met with no interrup- 
tion. In several instances the labour for this crop is now over; many, 
however, are still busy with the hoe. So far as we have observed, 
they promise to turn out a fair crop. All the Grain crops have had 
a very healthy appearance. Wheat was not affected by the drought 
in June, and is universally a fuil crop ; early sown Barley will give a 
fair return. ‘The late sown in many instances is rather thin, but has 
a good ear. Oats on some strong clay soils are a little stinted by 
the drought ; in general, however, they are a full crop. Peas and 
Beans Leak very well, and if the season continue favourable, harvest 
will be earlier by two weeks than ordinary. Some spots of Barley 
in the lower part of the county will be cut in eight or ten days from 
this date. Though there were plenty of Clover plants after harvest, 
and during the winter and spring, there is very little Ciover that 
came forward to maturity. The Hay crop, therefore, consists most- 
ly of Ryegrass. Though it is not yet all cut down, the greater part 
is in the rick or in the stack, and it is said that the price per stone 
from the rick, is 6d. to 74d. It is in many places one-fourth short 
of a medium crop; but it hes been harvested in the best possible 
manner. Potatoes promise well, but need rain to bring them to the 
usual bulk, At our hiring markets in May, single farm servants of 
both sexes were plenty, and were engaged, men from 4/. 10s. to 5i., 
and some 5/. 10s.; women much more in demand, at nearly the 
same wages as men. ‘The public sales at the term were in general 
rather dull, and prices modcrate. The prices of stock improved a 
little at our fairs after the term. At Dunse new fair, bred Hogs 
were from 26s. to 303s., and Cheviot and Black-faced do. about Is. a 
head higher than in the same market last year, but they were in 
better condition this year than last. At the same place, on the 3d 
of June, there was a good show of Black Cattle ; many South-country 
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dealers, and a quick demand for Grazing Beasts. Fat sold from 5s. 
to 5s. 6d. per stone of 14 lib. At Yetholm, on the 25th, there was a 
fair show of Hogs, but not the same proportion of bred do., as usual 
in that market. The latter sold at 27s. to $3s.; Cheviot do. at 13s. 
to 18s.; clipped Dunmonts 20s. to 24s., and nearly all sold at from 
2s. to 3s. a head above last year’s prices. There was at the same 
time ready sale for Black Cattle, of which the supply was rather 
scanty. At Earlston, on the 29th, two-year olds sold at 7/. to 102., 
and alot or two 12/., which is almost 2/. higher than last year's 
price. Fat from 7s. to 8s.a stone Dutch, sinking the offals. At 
Yetholm, on the 5th of July, there was a good show of bred Lambs, 
and a good demand, at prices from 12s. Gd. to 17s.; best lots of 
Cheviot do., 8s. to Ss. 6d., and inferior 4s. to 5s. Gd. ahead. At 
Dunse on the 14th, prices were nearly the same, and also at St 
Boswell’s, on the 19th. ‘The show of Cheviot do. at the latter place 
not so full as usual ; sale dull, and not all sold. Superior lots 6s. to 
8s., and inferior 3s. to 5s. Gd. Cheviot and Biack-faced ciipped 
Wedders were not in brisk demand ; the former brought from lis. 
to 19s. 6d. Grazing Cattle were in démand, at prices similar to pre- 
ceding markets. Good Horses for the saddle or draught sold readily 
at high prices. Wool has brought the following rates,—Cheviot 
white do. 24s, to 26s.; smeared do. 14s. to 18s.; long wool, Ewe 
and Hog, 23s. to 25s., and all Hog, 26s. to 24s. per stone. The 
new mode of salving Sheep with oil and tallow, and brown spirits, or 
turpentine, or with oil and butter only, appears fully to have answer- 
ed the expectations of the store-farmers. The Grain market in the 
end of May improved a little, but afterwards declined. Prices, tak- 
ing the average, have been nearly equal to the former quarter, and 
may be quoted,— Wheat 40s. to 50s., Barley 253. to 30s., Peas 30s. 
to 36s., Beans 30s. to 35s., and Oats 18s. to 25s. per boll, of six 
Winchester bushels ; and Oatmeal 38s. to 42s. per load, of 16 stones 
Dutch ; sold in retail from 2s. 8d. to 3s. per stone; quartern loaf 
94d. to 9d.; Butter 104d. to 11d. per lib.; Beef and Mutton Su. to 
6d. per do. of 17} oz. 

Sir William Purves Hume Campbell, of Marchmont, Baronet, has 
announced to his tenants that they are to receive abatements of rent, 
at the Lammas collection, proportioned to the state of the markets 
since Candlemas, and their situations on his estate, which it is sup- 
posed will average ten per cent. on the whole rental. Improvements 
in draining, liming, and enclosing, are going forward with much 
more spirit than they did two or three years ago. ‘ To live and let 
live ’ is the best motto for the proprietor.—Ju/y 31st. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest will be an early, and perhaps, upon the whole, an 
abundant one. Forward crops are generally prolific, and though 
some may appear defective when growing, as is the case this season, 
yet in the thrashing mill an agreeable disappointment often occurs 
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with Corn cut in the latter part of August and the first half of Sep- 
tember. In backward years, however the growth of Straw may be 
promoted by dropping or rainy summers, a result quite the reverse 
always, or almost always, ensues as to grain. Considering these 
things, we look forward with some confidence to a harvest not likely, 
to say the least of it, to be the forerunner of scarcity. ‘The summer 
has been uncommonly dry, without any particular heat; or it is pro- 
bably a more correct description of it to say, that it has been rather 
cool. The thermometer has only, in one or two instances, stood as 
high as 60° at 8 o’clock in the evening, and its average at that hour 
for the last two months may not exceed 57°. We have had little rain 
since the end of April, a very rare matter in this south-westerly part of 
Scotland. Grievous complaints of drought were heard during the 
greater part of the month of June; but some showers having fallen 
about the 20th, allayed a little the anxiety for moisture ; and the first 
of this month proving wet, things went on more to the satisfaction of 
all interested. The pastures, however, have been unusually bare 
this season, and have scarcely maintained the usual extent of stock. 
The Ryegrass Hay too was gone past all remedy before the showery 
weather, and that crop is singularly defective. 

Wheat has a capital appearance, and it may be safely said, never 
promised greater abundance. As it is well advanced, there is no 
great danger of these fine expectations being checked. From the 
very first, and through the whole of winter and spring, Wheat has 
looked well in spite of the reasonable fears felt for it from the qua- 
lity of the seed, 

Oats are well in the ear, but are, with few exceptions, quite too 
thin. This generally arises from bad seed, though the evil appears 
to have been aggravated by the wetness of the ground when har- 
rowed in the spring, and by the cold east winds then prevalent, as 
it is on damp and cohesive soils where the most deficient crops are 
to be seen. Barley, like Oats, is not quite so thick as might be 
wished for; nevertheless, both are likely enough to be well filled 
and productive. Potatoes promise well, and are like any thing but 
those of last year. Instead of the feeble, starved, and backward 
stems of that unfortunate season, we now have them full, forward and 
luxuriant ; and the roots, in so far as they have been tried, corre- 
spond with the outward show. Turnips grew rapidly from the be- 
ginning, and are now generally hoed. A shower might perhaps 
prove of some benefit to these useful plants; and in ali probability 
we shall not be long without it, 

Cattle markets have continued pretty lively, and prices fair; that 
is, they have recovered a good deal from their lowest point of de- 
pression; and, though certainly not so high, by about twenty per 
cent., as in war time, yet this stock, if it maintains its present value, 
is not to be complained of. Would that we could say as much for 
Sheep! but, unfortunately, the “ woolly people” do not keep pace 
in the way of improving prices with their more bulky brethren, 
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This, however, can only be a temporary discrepancy, as, if Beef 
continues in demand, Mutton will probably be also sought after. 

At Langholm Fair, which was held yesterday, Lambs, contrary to 
all expectation, did not bring prices quite equal to those of last 
year. The show was good both in respect to number and the con- 
dition of stock; but many, perhaps a third, were left unsold, and 
driven off to find markets in Cumberland or Northumberland, as they 
best may. Lockerbie Fair, the greatest in the South of Scotland, 
will, we hope, prove more favourable. 

Much interest has been this season excited among storemasters by 
the experiments made in salving Sheep with rosin (mixed with grease) 
instead of the usual article of tar, and in allowing the animal to re- 
main through the winter without any applications whatever. Various 
are the opinions entertained of the success of the different schemes, 
but as yet nothing very decisive is known, as scarcely any of the 
parcels are sold or weighed ; and until prices and weights are ascer- 
tdined, every thing is conjecture. Buyers seem to point at some- 
thing about 12s. per stone of 24 lib. for laid tarred Cheviot Wool of 
the usual Dumfriesshire quality, and about 20s. or 2!s. for white. 
As has been said, very few clips have been weighed ; but from what 
is known, it is probable that these rates will recompence those who 
have not smeared their flocks ; the common opinion being, that the 
want of tar occasions a deficiency of one third part of weight only ; 
so that less than 20s. would be the corresponding price of white 
Wool, if 12s. shall (as it is probable it will) be settled on as the va- 
jue of the tarred; and there is saved besides the expense and trou- 
ble of smearing. All agree that there is no difference perceptible in 
the condition and appearance of the sheep salved and unsalved ; but 
last winter was so particularly open and mild, that nothing conclu- 
sive can be stated on that part of the subject. 

If this plan of not smearing should answer, as many are sanguine 
it will, something must be devised for the destruction of the vermin 
which infest the skins of the Sheep in the absence of tar. It is only 
on certain farms where this evil is felt; and it would seem no diffi- 
cult matter to hit on gome composition which may prove destructive 
to the obnoxious insects. Before next Report is written, all the ex- 
perience of this one year must be known, and the matier will then 
again be recurred to.—S0th July. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

From the 30th April, the date of our last Report, very dry and 
cold weather continued till the second week of June, which excited 
considerable alarm, not only that the pastures would be burnt up, 
but the Oats and Barley prove a very short crop. A most favour- 
able change fortunately took place; rains fell frequently, but not 
immoderately, followed by much sun and very warm weather. The 
effects on every species of crop were an immediate improvement ; 
and there is at this date a prospect of a plentiful crop and abun- 
dance ef straw, and also of an early harvest. 
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Wheat in general very good, and the quality of the grain, from 
any thing that has yet appeared, expected to be fine. 

Barley, both in quantity and quality, generally good, with the ex- 
ception of very dry soils, where it was affected by drought, and will 
prove a very short crop ; also on strong land, where, from the same 
cause, it did not spring equally. With these exceptions, Barley 
promises to be a very full crop. 

Oats have abundance of straw, and promise also to be good in 
quality ; but in many parts of the county the farmers complain that 
their Oats are thin upon the ground, and will not stook so well as 
at one time they expected. 

Potatoes universally the finest crop ever remembered. 

Turnip the same. 

Hay has proved a very light crop, the rains having come too late 
for it. The price of any yet sold 4/. per hundred stones. 

The second crop offers to be pretty good. 

Flax a much better crop than usual. The demand for grain, and 
also the prices, continued steady, until, from the favourable appear- 
ance of the crops, prices began to fall; but it is presumed the de- 
pression will not continue. It is not, however, expected that prices 
will rise above what they are at present. 

The demand for Black Cattle is considerable, at low prices, how- 
ever, the market being at all times abundantly supplied. 

All labourers continue fully employed, as well as the manufactur- 
ing classes.—31st July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue very favourable weather at the commencement of May, was 
soon intercepted by chilling cold. A frosty wind, often violent, long 
prevailed, varying from N.W. to N.E. About the middle of June we 
had a few beneficial showers ; but the cold, and parching aridity im- 
mediately returned. We had, indeed, several spittings of snow and 
hail. On one occasion, a partial shower of hail, accompanied with 
thunder, fell near Montrose, where the hail was uncrystallized, and 
was in the form of large irregular masses of ice. But these partial 
showers, instead of cherishing, chilled and destroyed vegetation. 
Often before sun-rise, the country was white with hoar-frost. Many 
fields of Potatoes, especially those upon wet lands, or near marshes, 
were blackened, and their vegetation checked. Ice too, of consider- 
able thickness, often appeared at sun-rise upon dubs and pools of 
water. Some patches of snow still appear upon the southern ex- 
posure of our Grampians. 

The month of July set in with heavy showers, and a very beneficial 
change of temperature. The Corn and pasture Grasses have been 
very much refreshed. The Hay crop can hardly be reckoned at 
more than half an average, although it has all been well secured. 
Many farmers, to keep their Cattle alive, were obliged to put them 
upon their young sown Grass ; and in this high latitude, little depend- 
ence can be placed upon the aftermath to be made into Hay, although 
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it may prove very useful in pasture. The Wheat being far advanced 
during our very mild winter, resisted the cold and drought better than 
the other crops, and has a promising appearance. Some of it is reck- 
oned rather thin and small in the ear, and with the earliest sown Bar- 
ley, is assuming an autumnal hue. The latest sown Barley is reck- 
oned the best; the earliest sown, together with the Oats, being very 
thin. This, some ascribe to bad seed, and some to the cut-worm, 
which has also done much mischief to garden vegetables. The Po- 
tatoes are all in flower; some have begun to form plums, and have 
very much improved since the warm weather, with frequent showers, 
commenced. Peas and Beans have also very much improved; but 
unless the weather continue to be uncommonly favourable, harvest is 
not likely to become general until the beginning of next month. Our 
Fruit-trees exhibited an uncommon show of flowers, but the cutting 
frosty blasts in May and June destroyed the greatest part of them. 

The prices began to rise after most of the Grain was out of the 
farmer’s hands; and the favourable rains, when this month set in, 
raised the prices of Lean Stock. Old Wheat is now from 35s. to 38s. 
per boll; new Wheat 28s. to 32s.; Barley 25s. to 27s. ; Potato-oats 
24s. to 26s. ; common ditto 22s. to 24s. ; Peas and Beans 18s. to 21s. ; 
Oatmeal per peck Is. 5d. to Is. 6d.; Barley and Peas ditto 1s; Po- 
tatoes 1s. to 1s. 2d.; Beet and Mutton per lib. 5d. to 6d. ; Lamb and 
Veal 4d. to 5d.; Butter Is. 1d. to Is. 2d.; Quartern Loaf, fine 9d., 
second 8d. 

‘The Magistrates of Forfar and Arbroath, deeming the times now 
favourable for carrying into effect the long intended project of a canal 
from Arbroath to Strathmore, presented a printed Memorial to the 
gentlemen of the county on that subject, at their meeting in the 
County Hall, on the 30th of April last. We understand the project 
met the warm approbation of all the gentlemen present, who appoint- 
ed a committee, the honourable Wiliiam Maule, M. P. Convener, to 
devise measures for carrying it into effect. On one point, all parties 
are agreed, That this canal will neither be so productive to the un- 
dertakers, nor so beneficial to the country, if it stop at Forfar, as it 
will be if carricd westward through Strathmore; and the farther it is 
carried in this direction the more productive and beneficial it will be- 
come. ‘Three Jines have been proposed for this western extension ; 
and the one we decisively prefer, is to extend it upon the Forfar 
level, along the north side of Strathmore, in which direction it may 
be carried to near Dunkeld without another lock, and may afford 
equal accommodation to all the towns both on the north and south 
sides of Strathmore. We understand the Committee have set on 
foot a subscription, which may induce Mr Telford, or some eminent 
engineer, to make out a survey, plan, and estimate of the canal, not 
only from Arbroath to Forfar, but as far westward through Strath- 
more, as it may be found expedient to extend it. One thing we heard 
with regret,—that the Committee have differed in opinion, some pre- 
fering a canal, and some an iron railway. Ditferences of this kind 
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fnay have the effect of blowing the whole project in the air; but we 
forbear entering into any di-cussion on the comparative merits of 
railways and canals, as applicable to this particular case, until we 
hear the result of the Committce’s proceedings.—$1st July. 

Letter fiom Glasgow, 31st July. 

Tne weather, during the early part of last quarter, was extremely 
dry and parching, attended with cold easterly winds ; but about the 
24th of June the wind began to blow from the south-west, which 
produced a genial warmth, with frequent refreshing showers. From 
that time the growing crop, which in many places had suffered se- 

verely from the previous drought, began to improve daily, and has 
already made uncommon progress towards maturity. Should the 
present favourable weather continue, we may re: asonably expect that 
the harvest will be general in this neighbourhood about the middie 
of next month. In certain places, the crops, theugh early, have the 
appearance of being light; but, taken generally, there is little doubt 
that they will reach, if not exceed, an average. 

Our importations of Oats from Ireland have continued extensive, 
and kept our market full throughout the season ; and since the con- 
mencement of the present fine weather, prices have rapidly declined, 
and are at this moment almost as low as they were two tears ago. 
Our stocks of Grain are at present large; and unless the weather 
prove unfavourable during harvest; a still further decline may be 
anticipated. 

Our Hay harvest has been secured under very favourable circum- 
stances, but the crop is considerably under an average. Potatoes 
promise to be very abundant. Turnips, on the contrary, will in all 
likelihood turn out a very indifferent crop. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market. 
Old British Wheat + 29s. to 32s. 
New do. do. . - - 25s. — 28s. 
Canadian do. Free - 30s. — 32s. 
Do. - do. Inbond 24s. 
Herwick Oats . 20s. — 22s. per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
Irish ~— do. - 16s. — 18s. per boll of 264 lib. 
Scotch Barley - 26s. — 27s. per boll, Stirlingshire mea- 
English do. - - 80s. — $2s.f sure. 
Scotch Beans & Peas + 20s. = 22s. 
English do. - - 24s. — 25s. > Ditto. 
Do. do. + 3s. — 24s. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue months of May and June having been excessively dry, the 
progress of vegetation was much retarded ; but the abundant and 
generally warm rain which fell during the present month, produced 
a rapid and beneficial change, so that croys of all sorts are now pro- 
mising to be productive and early. The Hay crop is in general 
hight, as might-have been expected from the severe drought; but 
this will not affect the price, as there is a large supply of old hay, 
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and the second crop will to a great extent make up for the deficiency 
of the first. Pasture is abundant. Potatoes, of which a vast quai- 
tity is planted in this county, are every where a most promising crop. 
Turnips are exceedingly healthy, and have the appearance of pro- 
ducing well. If the harvest is at all favourable, Wheat, Barley and 
Oats may be considered at least a fair average crop. Many fields of 
Barley in this neighbourhood are changing colour, and the general 
growth is so luxuriant, that no scarcity of straw need be apprehended. 

We are informed, that, for the islands and western districts of the 
county, the season has been more than usually favourable, as, in 
place of the deluges with which they were wont to be generally in- 
undated, they have only been visited with moderate and timely 
showers, which have had the most beneficial and gratifying effects 
upon the whole crops. 

The Wool Market, held at Inverness in June last, was fully bet- 
ter attended than at any former period. In fact, more South-coun- 
try dealers appeared than at any previous market. The price of 
Wool, on the average, was from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per double stone 
better than last year, and almost the whole was disposed of at that 
advance. Black-faced Wedders were, on an average, Is. 6d. less 
than last season. Sheep, in general, did not bring such good prices 
as last year. 

The demand for Black Cattle, at all the recent trysts in this and 
the neighbouring counties, was very brisk, and prices are still on 
the advance. 

The navigation by the Caledonian Canal having been opened for 
some time past from sea to sea, two steam-boats are this season ply- 
ing weekly from Glasgow to Inverness, and one from Inverness to 
the Crinan Canal; all of which are generally well filled with passen- 
gers. The number of vessels resorting to the Canal continues to be 
very great; and as it will soon have depth of water sufficient for al- 
most the largest class of merchantmen, the number will certainly be 
greatly increased. Independent of the vast accommodation thus af- 
forded to foreign and general commerce, the benefit conferred upon, 
and to be derived by the inland districts of this county, must be in- 
calculably great, as it appears from the last Report,- that no less 
than between 500 and 600 vessels have already entered it, for the 
exclusive purposes of Highland traffic alone. This must not only 
greatly enhance the value of the staple productions of the county, 
but may, in the progress of time, afford facilities for the discoveries 
of the mineralogist, to whom the county presents a wide, and also, as 
has been often stated, a productive field for experiments.—29¢h July. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

From the commencement of the quarter until the last week of 
June, the weather was, for the most part, dry and unfriendly to ve- 
getation ; but since then it has been remarkably favourable ; so that 
there is now every probability of a pretty early harvest. If the 
weather hold favourable, the more early fields of Barley and Wheat 
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will perhaps be ready for the sickle by the end of this month; but 
unless the weather prove exceedingly fine, I do not think we can 
have general harvest in less than five weeks from this date. ‘The se- 
vere check which the Barley, in particular, received from the parch- 
ing drought and night frosts that prevailed in the latter end of May 
and greater part of June, is still visible in that crop, which conse- 
quently is of much less bulk, and more unequal growth, than its 
early appearance indicated. Wheat looks well, but, like the Barley, 
is small in the ear, and slightly infected with rust, which, in a season 
like this, is not easily accounted for. Oats have all along had a fine 
healthy colour, and are now in full ear; but the general opinion 
with regard to them is, that they will be found thin on the ground, 
if once the blades had fallen off. Indeed the black green colour 
they have had during the whole of the season, is a pretty sure proof 
of this. Pulse crops promise a fair return. Turnips are remark- 
ably promising, and are now undergoing the second hoeing. It is 
perhaps worthy of remark, that Mr Shand of the Burn is in the 
practice of growing a good many Turnips with a mixture of soft 
earth or moss, and either the refuse of whale-blubber or rape-cake, 
instead of dung. This season he has a large extent sown in this 
manner, viz. with moss and rape-seed, which, considering the ex- 
hausted state ef the ground, owing to its having lately fallen out of 
lease, are looking uncommonly well. Potatoes are expected to yield 
well, and there is reason to suppose the quality will be good. Hay 
is a light crop, but was never got up in better condition. Pastures 
improved much after the rains began to fall, but at present are ra- 
ther short of grass in some instances, owing to the dryness of the 
ground. Field-work of all sorts is far advanced, and has been per- 
formed throughout the season with the greatest facility. Markets, 
both for Corn and Cattle, are rather on the decline. For some time 
bygone, Cattle have been in pretty fair demand by the South-coun- 
try dealers, and prices looking up ; but at our last market (St James’s 
Fair of Garvock), they met a very dull sale, in consequence of bad 
accounts from Kinross Fair the day preceding, at some reduction in 
price. Wool has sold at a trifling advance on last year’s prices. 
Servants’ wages for the half year much the same as last year, as are 
also those of shearers, which may be stated from 2/. 15s. to 3/. 3s. 
for men, and from 2/. to 2/. 5s. (the latter the most common) for 
Women. Women and Boys for hveing Turnips, &c. get from 7d. 
to 9d., and, in some cases, 10d. per day, without victuals, and from 
5d. to 6d., victuals included. Men-labourers receive from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. a day, without victuals, and mechanics from a sixpence to a 
shilling more; and all are busily employed and contented. —3d August. 
Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Very little rain has fallen since the commencement of the present 
quarter; but what we have had has been of the most genial kind, 
but came too late for the crops of Hay from sown grasses, which are 
considerably below an average, but very well got, and of the best 
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quality. Early sown Wheats are a full crop ; and if the present fine 
weather continue a few weeks longer, the quality will be good. ‘The 
late sown is rather thin, which is also the case with both Barley and 
Oats, in consequence of a very dry seedtime succeeded by a frosty 
spring and dry summer. The fine rains which fell during the latter 
part of June and the beginning of the present month, have given 
crops of every kind a healthy appearance; yet, after all, I doubt 
much thaj Barley and Oats will be found below an average. Beans 
appear luxuriant, and Potatoes were never more promising ; the lat- 
ter will in a few weeks bring relief to the laboyring classes, who 
have had their difficulties from the high price of meal, which for 
some months past has been above the rate of wages. There has 
been a considerable advance upon all kinds of Grain during the pre- 
sent quarter; but these prices are now beginning to give way, as the 
harvest approaches. 

The prices of Cattle have remained, during the last six months, 
without any material alteration. Sheep and Lambs continue low. 
There has been a trifling rise upon Wool, which is still a very poor 
price. The very best black-faced Wool does not bring more than 
7s. 6d. per stone of 26lib., and very little even that price. Rents 
are now in a great measure assimilated to the price of produce, pare 
ticularly upon the great estates in this county; still there are some 
proprietors, though, thank God, they are but few, who wish to have 
the last shilling of the tenant’s capital before they abate the rent; and 
when they know that they have nothing more to get, by way of fa- 
vour they generously offer to relieve him of the farm. 

Agriculture and rural affairs begin to resume that aspect which is 
natural to them, when those engaged in these pleasing pursuits are 
not depressed under a load of untoward and adverse circumstances. 
The improvements of the country are again going forward, which 
for some time past were rather in a retrograde direction, from the 
necessities of the farmer inducing him to extract all that he could 
from the land, without being able to give it what was necessary to 
preserve it from deterioration. Within the last thirty years, note 
withstanding the distresses which we lately experienced, the im- 
provemen’s in reclaiming waste lands, in plantations, and in the ge- 
neral management of both Stock and Crop farms, have givert the 
face of the country quite a different appearance from what it had 
formerly. And after all the abatements of rent that have been 
found necessary, there are many farms which fetch ten times, and in 
some instances fifteen times, the rents that they paid fifty years ago. 
What will those shallow politicians say to this, who so ignorantly 
exposed their want of knowledge in both political and rural econo- 
my, by endeavouring to make the world believe that one great 
source of our agricultural distresses arose out of the improvement of 
waste lands, and strenuously recommended letting them return to 
their former state of sterility? Let the improvements of the country 
go on as they have done, and Great Britain will raise and maintain 
a population equal to the present population of France.—30th July. 
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Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, for the most part of the last three months, has in 
this district been uncommonly dry and warm. We had some mode- 
rate showers up to the 9th of May; but from that period to the 14th 
of June, no rain fell; and even then the showers were so gentle, as 
to have little influence on the hard and parched clay soil along the 
Vale of the Clyde. These showers were so quickly absorbed by the 
thirsty earth, that no alteration could be perceived either on the 
Clyde or any of its tributary streams, till upon the 27th June, when 
it rained pretty heavily for about six hours, probably longer in some 
parts, and the Clyde rose from two to three feet above what it had 
been during the continuance of the drought; but the dry weather 
which has prevailed since, has again reduced the Clyde and the 
other streams as low as before. Many of the farmers have been ob- 
liged to cart water for their cattle; and this, in several situations, 
where the like expedient had not been necessary for thirty years be- 
fore. Water has been carted and sold both in Hamilton and Air- 
drie for the last two months. Very many of the mills have been idle 
for want of water. The large reservoir at the east end of New 
Monkland parish, which supplies the Monkland Canal, has been ex- 
hausted for the most part of the last five weeks ; and the Canal is 
still empty. Seldom has the weather been so hot here, so early in 
the season. On different days about the middle of June, the ther- 
mometer (exposed to the sun in the vicinity of Hamilton) stood at 
30° of Fahrenheit’s scale. The Pastures, of course, in many in- 
stances have suffered considerably ; and the Hay, especially on hard 
soils, may be stated at not much more than one-half,of an average 
crop. From the same causes, the produce of the Dairy will on some 
farms be a little deficient ; but, upon the whole, the prospect as to 
the produce of the year is far from being gloomy. The Wheat, in 
some places where the soil was too wet for labouring and sowing, 
has, as might be expected, completely failed ; but there are many 
fields of this crop that look exceedingly well, and promise an early 


and abundant return. The Oats, throughout the whole season, have 


maintained a very healthy and vigorous appearance, especially on 
the higher parts of the district, where this is the principal crop cul- 
tivated. A warm and early season must always be favourable for 
such situations, and the dews are more copious there than on the 
Vale of the Clyde; and this becomes a matter of much importance, 
when we consider the great extent of land in Lanarkshire under cul- 
tivation, at an elevation of from four to six or seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Many farmers, in such situations, who 
last season had to purchase Oatmeal for their families, and seed for 
the present crop, have this vear a fair prospect of plenty at home, 
and an overplus to dispose of. Beans and peas, although not bulky, 
promise to fill well, and make a fair return. The Potatoes were 
planted in favourable circumstances; the hand and horse hoeing 
have been finished in high style; and this valuable crop never had a 
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better appearance. They are extensively cultivated in this district ; 
and, owing to the great mass of manufacturing population, generally 
meet with a ready market, and bring to the grower, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a profitable return. Turnips are not so generally culti- 
vated, except on some farms in the Upper Ward. The refreshing 
showers about the end of June, just after. the seed had been put in 
the drill, came very opportunely for this crop; and the present ap- 
pearance promises every thing that could be wished. A farmer in 
the parish of Stonehouse, last season, took from one acre 45 tons of 
fine yellow Turnip, wanting the tops. Less than this would surely 
be a profitable return ; and more attempts should be made by his 
neighbours to go and de likewise. In the parishes of Old Monkland, 
New Monkland, and Shotts, Flax is pretty extensively cultivated. 
Some land in those districts, of very middling quality, and in mode- 
rate condition, that would not produce more than four or five bolls 
of Oats per acre, will sometimes yield 20, or even 25 stones of good 
Flax. In some places this crop has suffered by the drought, but in 
others it promises to turn out well. Two or three frosty mornings 
in the month of May, blasted in a great measure the hopes of the 
proprietors of the orchards on the Clyde. Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants are scarce. A few Pears and Plums, with some late Apples, 
may prebably be accounted about one-third of an average return, if, 
with respect to a crop so very precarious, any one can fairly say 
what an average return is or should be. 

The Lambing season was as favourable as could be wished for, and 
attended with no loss. ‘The Ewes and Lambs on the muirs have 
done well; those on the low rich Pastures have suffered, like the 
other Stock there, by the drought. Good Dairy Cows, in the early 
part of the season, brought from 10/. to 15/.; a few fine ones even 
more. Good Horses, either for the draught or the saddle, have 
been in demand at all the markets, and brought high prices. Wheat, 
the produce of last crop, has sold from 26s. to 31s. per boll ; Flour 
50s. to 55s. per sack ; Quartern Loaf 10d. Good Oatmeal steady 
at 1s. 6d. per peck, mostly made from English or Irish Oats. Good 
Sweet-milk Cheese, made last year, is bringing 13s. per stone, and 
retailing at eleven pence per lib. ; 9s. 6d. is given, and 10s. demand- 
ed, for New Cheese. Butter ls. 2d. and Is. 3d. per lib.; Eggs 8d. 
per dozen. The Beef markets have, till within these two weeks, 
been supplied with prime Stots from Angusshire ; these were sold 
from 6d. to 8d. per lib. In the course of the last two weeks, a few 
Beasts have been killed off the Grass; and the fleshers admit, that 
although hurt by the drought, they turn better out than those from 
the wet Pastures of last season. These are selling at 6d. and 7d. 
per lib. ; Best Black-faced Wedder Mutton, in jiggots, 8«. per lib. ; 
White-faced do. 6d. and 7d.; Lamb 5d. and 6d. per lib. Wool is 
selling from 6s. to 9s. per stone. A few sales of New Hay have 
been made, to be delivered in a month, at about 3/. 12s. per ton; 
the general opinion however is, that it will be higher, although it is 
said to weigh beyond expectation. 
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The prices of Weaving have of late advanced a little ; and, not- 
withstanding the prodigious influx of Irish labourers, the whole ia- 
bouring population seem to be employed. Good Labourers get from 
Qs. to 12s. per week; Masons from 17s. to 20s. Several hundreds 
of labourers have been employed for some months past on a portion 
of the new road betwixt Stirling and Dumfries, lying between Air- 
drie and Carluke. The whole of that road is expected to be open 
by Martinmas. The farmers here have by no means got quit of all 
their difficulties, but their prospects are improving ; and, upon the 
whole, both the farming and manufacturing classes are better off just 
now than they have been for some time past.—26th July. 

Letter from Langhalm, 31st July. 

Tur summer quarter has been generally very favourable to the in- 
terests of the farmer. The seed having been put into the ground in 
fine condition, spring labour Kaving got far advanced from the. un- 
usual mildness of the winter months, every thing promised well for the 
succeeding crop; but we had rather too much drought, sometimes 
accompanied with frosts in the night, during the greater part of the 
months of May and June, which checked vegetation considerably. 
Since that period we have had fine rains, intermixed with days of ge- 
nial summer heat and sunshine. Every thing has flourished since 
most abundantly, and the crops at present are looking exceedingly 
well. The crop of sown Grass Hay has been light, but well got. 
Oats are a fair crop, and Barley looks much better than last year. 
Potatoes, of which a greater quantity have been planted this season 
than usual, exhibit at present a most luxuriant growth of stem, and 
Turnips have advanced with fewer failures than usual. 

Our markets for Grain are rather on the decline at present ; and 
should the fine weather we now enjoy continue for a month longer, 
a still farther reduction may be looked for. Oatmeal, which was not 
long ago retailing here at 3s. 4d. per stone, is now selling at 2s. 10d. 
Butcher-meat from 4d. to 6d. per lib. ; Fresh Butter at 8d. and 9d. 
per lib. of 16 ounces. 

The markets for Cattle have improved since the appearance of 
Grass has been more promising. Good Horses have been in great 
demand, and fetched high prices. Sheep have, however, rather felt 
a depression of prices in the market, and the farmers have with dif- 
ficulty disposed of their old stock at prices rather inferior to those 
of last year. 

At our annual Lamb Fair, which was held here on the 27th cur- 
rent, there was exhibited a finer show of good Lambs than we ever 
before remember of seeing brought forward to sale at this place. 
The number of lots exposed for sale were perhaps fewer than on some 
former years, but the numbers in each lot were larger, and the qua- 
lity and condition of the stock much superior. The demand, how- 
ever, was not equal to the supply, there being evidently fewer pur- 
chasers than the stock shown required, The market was, of conee- 
quence, heavy and languid, and few sales were effected till the day 
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was considerable advanced. A great many lots went off the fair un- 
sold, and those disposed of did not reach the prices of last year from 
6d. to 1s. per head. A few very superior lots were said to have 
reached 7s. a head, but the average rate of good Wedder Lambs 
was scarcely 6s. each, or from 5s. to 6s. 6d. Lambs of an inferior 
quality were sold from 3s., or below, to 4s. 6d. The stagnation in 
the sale of this species of stock, seems at present to have arisen from 
the poor demand, and falling prices of rough Sheep, at most of the 
late markets or fairs, particularly Stagshaw-bank and St Boswell’s, 
and perhaps more generally from the late reduction and low prices 
of Fat Stock in the south of England. The price of Wool has had 
a little advance this season, and the demand rather brisker than last 
year, the wool-staplers from Yorkshire seeming to be in better spirits 
for buying. The advance may be averaged at from Is. 6d. tg 2s. 6d. 
per stone above the prices of last season. 
East. Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the weather was remarkably dry during the first half of the quar- 
ter, a favourable opportunity was afforded to horse and hand-hoe the 
drilled spring crops, work the fallows, prepare the ground for, and 
sow Turnips of all the different varieties. But in proportion as 
it was suitable to these operations, it was equally adverse to vegeta- 
tion, and especially to a speedy and equal braird of the young Tur- 
nip; hence the far greater part of that crop is later than usual, and 
much irregularity in the growth of the plants prevails in most fields 
in the county. The copious showers during the latter part of June 
brought away the plants, whether late or early sown ; but the Swedish 
variety would have had a better chance for a good crop, had they 
been generally a month sooner above the surface. At the present 
moment all the varieties of that crop in every part of the district 
stand much again in want of rain, and a very favourable autumn 
will be necessary to bring it to an average produce. 

Hay is a very light crop everywhere, the Red Clover, in most 
cases, appearing to have perished with the cold frosty winds that 
prevailed during the very dry period already noticed ; but the exteat 
of ground appropriated to the growth of that crop is very trifling, 
and it appears to be gradually on the decrease, as very properly 
it ought with the most of farmers who have rent topay. In most 
cases there is a sufficiency of fodder for the Horses from the Pea 
and Bean Straw cultivated on the farm; and in all situations, even 
on the richest lands of the county, pasturing the grass with Sheep 
will probably, in the long-run, be found to pay better than the 
troublesome, precarious, and scourging system of raising and selling 
Hay. Pasture Grass has done tolerably fair during the summer, in 
respect to the quantity of Stock it has maintained; and that Stock, 
whether Sheep or Cattle, have hitherto left a fair profit to the feeder. 

About six weeks ago, the prospect of the Grain crops was not by 
any means flattering; since then, however, it has everywhere made 
very great improvement ; and at this moment there is every probabi- 
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lity of every description of Grain being something like an average 
produce. There were alarming reports two or three weeks ago of 
the Wheat having sustained ‘serious injury in the blooming process ; 
but it may be stated with a good deal of confidence, that the only 
injury from that cause will be found limited to low and very 
sheltered situations, where, from the want of a free circulation of air, 
the damp or moisture may have hung too Jong on the straw and ear ; 
but taking it as a whole over the county, the Wheat looks much su- 
perior to what the last year’s crop did, and will most certainly, if no. 
calamity overtakes it before being carried to the stack, be found ra- 
ther above an average than otherwise. Oats and Barley are also 
fine ; while drilled Peas and Beans promise to be one of the best 
crops ever raised in the district. 

. The agriculture of the county appears to be gradually improving 
year after year, and the labours of the Agricultural Society of East 
Lothian have undoubtedly a considerable influence in promoting that 
important and beneficial change. Among other objects embraced 
by the Society, for the improvement of the various branches of the 
rural economy of the district, they give annually a premium of a 
piece of plate of twenty guineas value, for the best managed clay- 
land farm, and a similar premium for the best managed turnip-land 
farm. A very strong interest is annually excited by the competition 
for these premiums ; and, as almost every farmer in the place may 
privately flatter himself that, some time or other, if not at present, he 
may attain the distinguished honour of getting the premium, there 
can be no doubt but the prevalence of such hopes or feelings, must 
have an influence on the general practice, and, by that means, tend 
to the direct and positive improvement of the county. 

Harvest will be from fourteen days to three weeks earlier than last 
year. Barley seems to be rather before the other white crops this 
season, as several fields of that grain, in different places of the coun- 
ty, will be ready for the sickle by the end of next week at farthest. 
All the crops, indeed, have been coming rapidly forward to maturity 
within the last eight days. Perhaps the heavy gale that blew from 
the west on the 23d, may have hastened that circumstance. It will 
be fortunate, however, if the only effects resulting from that gale 
shall be found to be the pushing on of the harvest a few days earlier 
than it would have been otherwise; but a heavy wind in July has 
been found, before this, to have produced serious injury to the qua- 
lity of the grain of the growing crops, and to Wheat in particular, 
The East Lothian Agricultural Society have voted five guineas to 
assist paying the expense of bringing over men from Fianders to 
teach the labourers here the use of the Hainault Scythe. The pro- 
bability is, that they will be too late to be of use for this harvest, as 
it was only yesterday the question was before the Society. 

Corn Markets have been amply supplied, sales dull, and prices, 
especially for Wheat, gradually on the decline for some weeks past. 
There is perhaps more than the usual number of stacks still in the 
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barnyards ; but if the present favourable weather continue, there is 
little probability of the holders attaining the rates of last Whitsunday 
for six months to come. Wool has been in good demand this year, 
with prices something above those of last season,—2Is. to 22s. per 
stone, for Cheviot and Leicester Ewes, and 26s. to 28s. for Hogs of 
these breeds, and 8s. for Black-faced or Highland, all per stone of 
24 lib. to the stone, and 16 oz. to the pound. The quantity of Wool 
grown annually in this county is rather on the increase; and it is the 
opinion of some farmers, that the quantity might be still greatly aug- 
mented, especially in the lower district, with much advantage to 
those concerned.—30th July. 
Nairnshire Quarterly Report. 

On the 30th April a gale of wind came on in this district, and did 
great damage to the newly-sown fields, the seed, in many instances, 
being either blown away, or buried under the soil from the adjacent 
grounds ; and, although a few showers fell in the beginning of May, 
the season continued singularly cold and backward, with occasional 
frost, which in some instances blackened the Potatoes, till the 
middle of June, when a heavy fall of rain came in time to revive the 
Corn crops, but too late for the Hay, which is universally defi- 
cient, and not above two-thirds of an average. Since the 21st June 
the weather has been uncommonly favourable, seldom a day passing 
without a shower, and the thermometer, at 10 a. m. ranging from 61° 
to 68°, occasionally even higher ; and the crops now have an uncom- 
monly luxuriant appearance. Barley is already upon the turn, and 
there is every prospect of an early and abundant crop. The de- 
mand for all sorts of grain has been pretty steady. Barley at 28s. 
and Oats from 23s. to 25s. per boll of five firlots. It is much to be 
regretted, that the distilleries in the country do not give more en- 
couragement to the Barley raised in the district, as the importation 
of English Grain compels the farmers to have recourse to the illicit 
traders, and thus the baneful effects of smuggling are needlessly con- 
tinued.—27¢h July. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

At the date of our last the soil was extremely drye About the 
middle of May the temperature was low for the season ; towards the 
end of that month it became more elevated, but as the weather con- 
tinued dry, vegetation began to languish. The spring seeds had all 
been got in on a dry bed, so much so, that in many instances only 
a partial braird of late sown Barley was obtained ; and in such cases, 
@ great part of the seed lay in the soil without vegetating till the 
14th June, when a seasonable shower produced an after-growth} 
Turnip sowing went on rapidly about the middle of June, but on 
open soils the seed did not vegetate till the 24th; on that and the 
ten succeeding days, a moderate shower fell each day, and the tem- 
perature for that period gave an ayerage, of 57°. The favourable 
change produced by such weather on the appearance of the crops, 
was remarkable. Wheat had formed the ear, and it was feared 
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would come light to the sickle ; but the plant acquired fresh vigour, 
and a rich and well filled ear has been produced. Oats, from a dead- 
ly pale colour, soon showed a deep and lively green, and a well fur- 
nished ear has since appeared. Early sown Barley is luxuriant, and 
late sown Barley has not yet come in the ear; but Barley of this de- 
scription forms a small part of the current crop. Frequent showers fell 
throughout the two first weeks in July ; from that period till yester- 
day the weather has been dry, and loud westerly winds have prevail- 
ed. The soil is, therefore, about as dry as before the rains ; and the 
springs are much drier, as the moisture never penetrated above a foot 
in depth in the soil. 

Number of | Number of Rainy Depth of Mean Tem, 

Fair Days. Days, Rain, perature, 

May 28 3 49 

June 20 10 1.99 

July 24 7 1.09 

Depth of rain 3.57 Quarterly mean 55°4 

The Hay crop, as may well be supposed, is extremely light. The 
after-math promised well immediately after the rains, but of late it 
has made no progress; and pastures are again rather bare. The 
season has been favourable for Beans and Peas, and a middling crop 
may be calculated on. Turnips stand regular, but the immense 
quantities of annual weeds that could not have vegetated after the 
summer ploughings, render cleaning a tedious and expensive process, 
In most places they are in want of rain. It may be rather early to 
form an estimate of the growing crop; but judging from present ap- 
pearances, Wheat may be estimated as a fair crop, bating something 
for excessive rust in late situations. Barley, where early sown, a full 
average ; where late sown, not half a crop. Oats, where seeds raised 
on late farms were used, thin, but on the whole a full crop. Peas 
and Beans a middling return. 

The prices of Grain remained nearly stationary throughout May, 
and began to decline about the middle of June. Wheat is at least 
5s. lower per boll than at the date of our last. Oats have all along 
commanded high prices ; but as the opening of the ports is now more 
than probable, a downfall is anticipated. Cattle sold well at Mid- 
summer fair, but horses did not support the spring prices,—July 31st, 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Witu the exception of the last half of May, which was cold and 
frosty, particularly the 18th, 19th and 20th, when we had showers of 
snow and hail, and sleet from the north, the summer season has on 
the whole been favourable in this part of the country. The Pasture 
and Hay fields, as also the Corn crops on thin soils, suffered from this 
cold temperature, and from drought till the 15th of June, when we 
had a fine refreshing rain. On the 24th and 29th there were heavy 
falls, which came most seasonably for assisting the corns to shoot out, 
Turnips in brairding, and for reviving the Pastures; and even the Hays 
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fields, where there was a proper mixture of clover, were consider- 
ably benefited. A mild genial temperature which followed the rains 
improved the Corn crops greatly, so that we now have a fine appear- 
ance of all descriptions of crop. Hay, which is under a medium as 
to weight, has been secured in an excellent state. Turnips have been 
mostly singled, and are very thriving. Some early sown Barley is 
well advanced in ripening, and looks as if it will be ready for cutting, 
twixt and the middle of August; but it is not likely that harvest will 
commence generally before September. A small tinge of rust has 
appeared in some of the Wheat fields, but nothing of consequence. 
Much about the proportion of the old crop which is usually in hand 
at this period of the scason, femains to be sent to market. 

Cattle have been in demand of late at advanced prices, but the 
business done in that way is trifling during midsummer. The mar- 
kets in May were better cleared by the dealers than they have been 
for many years; and as it is considered that there is nothing of over- 
stock in the country, and so much appearance of winter keep for 
Cattle, prices are not expected to decline for the remainder of the 
season.— 31st July. 

Quarterly Report for Tweeddale. 

Tue last three months have been favourable for field operations, 
such as preparing the land for, and sowing Turnips and working fallows, 
From the lst of May till the 20th of June, the weather was very dry 
and cold ; since that time we have had partial showers, thunder, and 
mild weather. Owing to the drought we had a partial braird of Tur- 
nip; much of the seed did not vegetate till the rain fell about the 
middle of June ; but the ground is now fully stocked with plants, and 
the appearance of a full crop is favourable. 

We have also the prospect of an early harvest, and an abundant 
crop of Grain: the Barley is colouring, and much of it promises to 
be ready for cutting in three weeks ; a few fields will be earlier. In 
a few instances the’ Oats are complained of as being thin, owing to 
weak seed ; but, in general, the crop is bulky and well headed. Both 
Peas and Potatoes are. bulky crops, and promise to be early. 

Red Clover has failed greatly, owing perhaps to the rainy cold 
weather in winter, and being succeeded by a cold spring ; the crop of 
Hay, of course, is light, and consists mostly of Rye-grass, but much 
of it is now in the stack, and got in in excellent order; 10d. per stone 
is talked of as the medium price. Prices of Grain are declining, 
and new Grain is expected to come into the market in a few weeks. 

We have in general a full crop of Lambs, In some farms that are 
sickly, many were cut off by disease in May, owing to the cold east- 
erly winds; but Cheviot Lambs from hill pastures are plentiful in 
the market, and bring small prices,—the greater part of them will 
go to the shambles. Few are now sought after for stock. Leicester- 
shire Lambs are more sought after, and bring fair prices; they are 
generally brought to the shambles when sixteen or eighteen months 
oid. The price of Cheviot and Black-faced Lambs of the best qua- 
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lity rarely exceeds 7s., and down to $s. 6d. Three-years old Wed- 
ders sold lean may be quoted from 20s. to 16s. clipt. The Wool is 
a heavy clip, and may be quoted 2s. per stone more in price than 
last year ; that which has been salved with rosin sells from 15s. to 18s. 
per stone of 24 lib.; that which has not been salved at all, sells high- 
er. Wool salved with tar and grease sells from 12s. to15s.; Black- 
faced from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 

Opinions are at variance respecting the best materials for salving ; 
it may require a few years more toset the matter to rest. The fleece 
which is salved with rosin may weigh as heavy as that which is salv- 
ed with tar and grease, if well mixed and properly laid on. The former 
will be whiter, but it is doubtful if it will be as soft; the former 
may be fitter for some purposes from its being whiter, but the latter 
is as valuable to a cloth-manufacturer. The question does not rest 
altogether on which of the two will pay the grower best in Wool ; the 
health of the animal, the preserving it best in a rigorous winter, 
and that which is best for destroying vermin, must all be taken to ac- 
count, and these points remain yet to be ascertained.—2d August. 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the last three months, has been highly fa- 
vourable to all the operations of farming ; and, of course, we seldom 
recollect a season in which fallows have been more completely clean- 
ed. The quantity of rain which has fallen in the last quarter has 
been as follows :—May 1.09 inches, June 1.16 ditto, and July 2.38 
ditto ; making a total of 4.63 inches. 

We think the crop of Wheat very variable. Upon what may be 
considered the best wheat soils, or those of a strong quality, the 
crop is almost uniformly thin. This may be attributed to the wet 
season in which it was put into the ground. On the other hand, 
where the land is either naturally dry, or sufficiently drained, in 
which respect what has been done with tile shows the value of this 
mode of draining, and where the land is under good management, 
the crop of Wheat is highly promising. It is expected that the qua- 
lity of the crop will be very excellent, and it is at least one month 
more early than that of last year. Barley, too, is a very variable 
crop. That which was sown early upon well drained land, and un- 
der good management, promises well; while on strong and wet soils 
the crop is thin. The crop of Oats is in general of a similar cha- 
racter ; besides, this crop has sustained great injury from the grub. 
If we take a general view of our crops of Grain, we think they pro- 
mise an average return, and that too of a good quality. 

The season has, upon the whole, been favourable to Turnip hus- 
bandry, and the crop may be expected to turn out well. Potatoes 
are a most abundant crop. This is a great blessing to the labouring 
classes, since the dearness of last year’s crop proved very distressing 
to many of them, 
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We have had a peculiarly fine Hay harvest. The crop, though 
light, has been secured in good order, where people have not been 
too hasty in taking it from the field ; and it is nearly finished in this 
district, which may be considered unusually early. 

Our Corn Markets have fallen rapidly during the last three weeks ; 
Wheat from 5s. to 6s. per quarter in each week. The average price 
cannot be stated higher than 50s. per quarter for Wheat, and other 
descriptions of Grain proportionally low. Fat Cattle have also very 
much fallen in price; the best does not bring more than 5s. 6d. per 
stone of 14 lib., sinking offal. 

Servants, engaged from this time till Martinmas, were this day 
higher at the Carlisle market than last year. We attribute this rise 
of the price of farm-labour to the prosperous state of our manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, which, we think, are bringing money into 
the country more rapidly than our foreign purchases take it out.— 
Sist July. 

Report for the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

WE have been blessed with the most delightful summer weather we 
ever experienced, without any exception ; having had none of the 
storms so destructive in many parts of England. The Hay has been 
all harvested in the best possible condition, and pastures are good 
considering the dryness of the season. The Grain crops promise ge- 
nerally an average produce, their colour has till of late been a fine 
green, which is always the case when they are thin on the ground ; 
in consequence of the continuance of dry hot weather, they appear 
to be ripening too hastily. Some has been cut in the neighbourhood. 
Fruit and Vegetables are luxuriant and ripen in perfection; they are 
plentiful and cheap.—Prices of Provisions, &c. are as follows : 


Wheat, 9s. 2d. ‘ Butter 15d. for 18 oz. 

Oats, 38. 4d. gon gaa Cheese (old) 70s. for 120 lib. 
Beans, 5s. 9d. — Ditto (new) 58s. to 60s. 

Oatmeal 40s. per load of 240 lib, Potatoes 5d. per stone, 14 lib. 
Beef, 4d. to 64d. Eggs 9 for 6d. 

Mutton, 5d. ~ 64d. Old Hay 7}d. for 16 libs. 

Lamb, 5d. — 6d. New Ditto 5d. 

Veal, 3$d.—5}d. 31st July. 


Letter from Liverpool, 29th July. 

WueEwn we addressed you on the Ist May, we had little or no de- 
mand into the interior for any kind of Corn, excepting for Oats. 
Manchester, and other large manufacturing towns, which were accus- 
tomed to draw their supplies from this market, were receiving them 
from the eastern and midland counties by canal, &c.; and those being 
very considerable, were expected to have fallen off before harvets, 
and that the demand from this quarter would have improved. In this 
expectation we have all here been deceived, as the quantities still 
kept up by canal to Manchester, &c. are more than equal to the de- 
mand, and as the weather has set in most favourably tor the coming 
crops (which are represented from all quarters to be most abundant), 
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In the course of the last fortnight the holders of all kinds of Corn 
have been quite panic-struck as it were, and, in consequence, most ar- 
ticles have lessened in value from 15 to 20 per cent. 

At the termination of the last quarter, all foreign Barley imported 
previous to May 1822, was released from bond on payment of 8s. 6d. 
per quarter duty, which met a ready sale at from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per 
60 lib., and is now nearly all taken out of this market. As the general 
average of Oats keeps higher than we are inclined to think it ought 
to be, the probability is, that all foreign Oats regulated by the same 
law, will also be let loose at the end of the present quarter, on pay- 
ment of a duty of 6s. per quarter; and as the averages of the two 
first of the last six weeks of the quarter, which regulate the importa- 
tion, are above the import limit (27s. per quarter), it is not improbable 
but that they will come out not only duty free, but subject the coun- 
ty to the very serious evil of a general importation, a circumstance 
very much to be deprecated in the face of such an abundant crop. 

Mr Huskisson’s bill for grinding foreign Wheat into Flour for ex- 
portation, is-not likely to be generally acted on. The present situa- 
tion of the export demand forbids it, particularly when we have so 
very much superfine American Flour in the market, which can be 
purchased at from Os. to 23s. per barrel of 196 lib. Some attempts 
have however already been made to sell foreign Wheat for home 
consumption, after giving bond that the prescribed quantity of Flour 
is returned into bond in lieu of it, in the course of three months 
thereafter ; but no quantity worth speaking of has yet been sold in 
this way, nor do we expect much will. 

Our stocks on hand are certainly much less than they were this 
time last year, but they are still very considerable: some say one- 
half, and others two-thirds less; but it is a most difficult matter to 
ascertain with any degree’of accuracy. The probability is, as the 
coming crop is likely to be very abundant, provided it is well har- 
vested, we shall have prices moderately low. 


Importations of Corn, Fiour, Se. into the Port of Liverroot, from 
the 26th April, until the 28th July, 1824, inclusive. 


Descrip- | ars. | Qrs. Ss. QRS. | QRS. 
Date, tion. |Wheat. Barley. 


Flour, 
280 lib. 
Amcrican 
Flour, 
196 lib 


Coastwise | 6,416) 2,793 24| 5,072] 4,370] 624 
May. Irish - 13°361| 379 5 347) — 

Foreign | 2,801| 2,801 sit 961 

Coastwise | 8,157) 197 2,132 151 

Irish - | 5,254, 590 

Foreign 1,950) 36 

Coastwise | 1,823 

Irish - |10,211| 

Foreign 1,330, 
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Current Prices at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, Tuesday, 27th July, 





1824. 
Wheat, per 70 lib. Rye, per quarter; 
English, Scotch, and Manx, old, 9s. - 9s, 9d. English and Foreign, - SAs. - 36s. 
Do. middling qualities, - 8s. 3d. - 9s. Beans, per quarter. 
Do. new, 1823, - 8s. - 8s. 9d. English, - - 36s. - 40s. 
Canadian, duty paid, - 8s. 9d. - 9s. Scotch and Irish, - 3As. - 36s. 
Irish, growth 1820 & 1821, 7s. 2d. - 7s. Od. Peas, per quarter. 

Do. 1822-1823, 6s. 6d. - 6s. 10d. White boiling, - - 40s. - 42s, 
Foreign, in bond (nominal), 5s. - 5s, 6d. Grey, . - - 30s. ~ 32s, 
Barley, per 60 lib. Malt, per 36 quarts, 

English, malting, < 5s.™ 5s, 3d. Norfolk and Suffolk, - 8s. 4d - Ss. 6d. 

Scotch and Irish, - 4s, 6d. - 4s. 9d. Flour, p. 280 lib. 
Foreign, duty paid, - 5s, - 5s. 2d. English, fine, - . 45s. - 48s. 
Oats, per 45 lib. Trish, do. - - - 42s, - 45s. 
English, Scotch, and Irish, ) 4 ; American, in bond, - 20s. - 23s, 
fine, - - Se. Sd. - Se. Od. Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 
inferior, 2s, 8d. - 3s. English, - - 30s. - 32s, 
Foreign, in bond, - « 2s, - 2s, 3d. Irish, « - 24s. - 30s, 


Report from Yorkshire. 

May and part of June were very cold and dry months. About the 
middle of May we had some frosts, so severe that shallow waters 
were covered with ice a considerable thickness; and some kinds of 
forest trees, particularly silver firs, were much injured. From 
the middle of June to about the {0th of July, the weather was wet 
and cold; but since then it has been hot and dry, the thermometer 
frequently approaching 80, and once or twice rising to 82 in the 
shade. 

Vegetation did not suffer equally on all soils, from the seemingly 
ungenial weather in the early part of the summer. . On cold wet 
soils, particularly in the northern parts of the county, Grass and 
Corn of all kinds suffered considerably ; and on such soils, all crops 
except Beans are light. In the south-east parts of the county, par- 
ticularly in Holderness, the Wheat crop is heavy. Oats in some 
districts are good, and in others bad. Peas and Beans are general- 
ly luxuriant ; but the latter are perhaps too much run to Straw to 
promise an abundant produce of grain. Rape Seed is a bad crop, 
both in quantity and quality. In Holderness this crop has been 
much injured by a small jumping beetle, of a bright black colour, 
and about four times the size of the Turnip beetle. It is supposed 
to be produced from a small maggot, which I think I mentioned in 
my last Report as injuring the crop, by — into the stem. The 
beetle has committed its ravages upon the pod whilst green, so that 
the seed being deprived of its natural protection, has either shook 
out and been lost, or has not arrived at proper maturity. 

Pastures and meadows in the south-east parts of the county are 
very luxuriant, and full of white clover ; they began to grow early 
in the spring, and continued to flourish in spite of the ungenial 
weather in May and June; of course, cattle and sheep have done 
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well until the late hot weather, when, in some situations, they have 
been much teazed by flies. 

The season was generally favourable for sowing Turnips; but 
some of the early sown, on strong soils, were injured by heavy rains, 
and if the present dry hot weather continue, all will soon suffer by 
want of rain. 

The Corn markets have for a long time been very dull, and gra- 
dually going down. Wheat which, when at the highest during the 
winter, was selling from 65s. to 75s., is now selling from 50s. to 60s. 
But the harvest will be very late, and before the new Grain comes to 
market, there can be very little old left on hand ; so that, should the 
weather change, it is probable a rapid advance would take place. 
Oats, since the publication of the averages which regulate importa- 
tien, have become a drug, by which means it is to be hoped the 
ports will remain shut against this Grain. 

Cattle of all kinds, both fat and lean, have sold freely, and main- 
tained their price. Beef is selling from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per stone ; 
Mutton from 5d. to 5d. per pound. Long Wool from 27s. to 32s. 
per todd of 283 pounds.—July 28th. 


' 


No. C. will be published on the 2d Monday of November. 
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